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| Congress and the 
§ Beer Problem 


Foreword 


WHEN the House of Representatives, 
on December 21, cen the bill, introduced by Represen- 
tative James W. Collier, Democrat, of Mississippi. chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and Means, making 
the production and sale of beer, the opponents of prohibi- 
tion gained their first legislative victory in fifteen years 
they hope will be a march toward the 
absolute repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution. 

As the Dicest goes to press, the Collier bill is before 
the Senate Committee on the Judiciary and the fight in 
the Senate is just ing. t it will be a hard fight 
is admitted by even the most enthusiastic of the bill’s su 
porters who, while highly elated over the results of 
vote in the House, have no illusions as to the situation 
in the Senate. 

In the House the Collier = - a Democratic party 
measure, with all the f the Democratic leader- 








In addition to this there are other elements that render 
prompt disposition of the bill doubtful. 

Consider the ook te Sea i ok oly te wa 
> con an eee ee eee 
face evidence of opposition from the out 
but what lies underneath. 

a en eee eee 
cludes the following elements 

1. Out and out dry Senators who can, if they so elect, 
conduct a filibuster against a vote on the bill. This 
would be easy of accomplishment because of the shortness 
of time between now and March 4. 

2. Those Senators who, while wet, sincerely feel that 
it is a mistake to pass a beer bill before passing a resolu- 
tion for the repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment. 

3. Friends of the whiskey and wine interests who are 
left out in the cold by the Collier bill. 

4. The whiskey and wine interests, themselves, who, 
while outwardly acquiescent in the action of the House, 
were so merely because they knew could not stem 
the tide and therefore planned to make their fight in the 
Senate. 


The position of the distillers and wine manufacturers 
is that if the restrictions are removed to the extent that 
the brewers may manufacture and sell beer, the brewers 
will then become opponents of repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, since, without repeal, they will have a mo- 
nopoly on the manufacture and sale of all alcoholic drinks. 

“Why,” ask the distillers and wine growers, “should 
the brewers work for repeal if it means nothing to them?” 

Wine grapes are grown in several localities in the 
United States, principally in California, Ohio mage New 
York. Whiskey i is distilled chiefly in Kentucky, Illinois 
and Pennsylvaina. 

So far as the out and out prohibitionists are concerned, 
their strategy is to play for time. In a majority of the 
states 1933 is a year for the meeting of legislatures, many 
of which meet only biennially. The drys have it figured 
out that the entiprohibition wave is at its crest now and 
that it will inevitably recede. Therefor~, if they can hold 
back any sort of wet legislation at this session of Con- 
gress the legislatures meeting in 1933 will not hav: a Con- 
gressional example before them aad that by the time 
they meet in 1935 the situation will have changed and the 
dry forces will be stronger throughout the states. 


Therefore, with all these forces at work, the path of 
the Collier bill from now on is strewn with tough obsta- 
cles. If it passes the Senate there is a chance that Presi- 
dent Hoover will veto it, although he has given no indica- 
tion whatever as to what his attitude will be. 

In the meantime the ers of the bill are working 
hard in the Senate to bring the bill to an early vote. Sen- 
ator Norris of Nebraska, chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, which will report on the legal aspects of 
the bili, has announced that his committee will act 
promptly. 


The bill will then be sent to the Committee on Finance, 
of which Senator Smoot of Utah is chairman. This com- 
mittee will pass on the tax features. 

lesbos ena oe aged og smear gle le 

tr. bring about a vote on the bill 
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Liquor Regulation in America 


1619 to 1920 
by Ernest A. Grant 


Arrears to regulate the use of intoxicating beverages 
are older than our American civilization. The first efforts 
at regulation by governmental decree, other than the in- 
hibitions against intoxication by the theocracies of the 
ancient world, are to be found in the records of the 13th 
century. The art of distillation of alcoholic beverages 
was probably not discovered until several centuries of the 
Christian era had elapsed. All of the intoxication prior 
to this discovery was produced by the consumption of 
barley beer or other brewed beverages or by vinous liquors. 
The drunken dabotichos of ancient Greece; Babylonia; 
Egypt; Rome and the other empires of the past are be- 
lieved to have been due to barley beer and wine. 


When Henrick Hudson set foot on the shores of New 

York Bay and for the first time presented intoxicating 
to the natives, one of the chief's became so 

dead drunk that his comrades believed him dead. When 
finally roused from his stupor, he expressed such pleasure 
from the sensation that Indians tried the intoxicat- 
ing beverage. As a result the Island was named “Man- 
hachtta-nienk,” which translated from the language of the 
Delaware Indians means, “The island where we all became 
intoxicated.” One tradition is that “Manhattan” is a 
corruption of this Indian term. 

ee on eee 
legislation = into ~e yo ut the oe original 
colonies in dealing with the consumption of intoxicating 
beverages, a large volume would be required. In almost 
every from the founding of Jamestown in 1607, 
from landing of Hudson in 1 , and the establish- 
ment of the Plymouth and Massachusetts Colonies in 1620 
and 1621, up to the Revolutionary War, 
policies were adopted dealing with one phase or another 
of this question. In these ear ST however, it was 
not regarded as a social evil in sense that it was dur- 

ing the 19th os 20th oe and ee 

tive measures looking towar: ecreasing 
of alcoholic liquors were aimed at the individual % ex- 
cessive consumption. In the following chronological ar- 
rangement only a sufficient number of instances are re- 
ferred to tn acquaint the reader with the nature of those 
early attempts toward 


1619 

T Legislature of Virginia in a law against 

many ofthe vi of te psd ined pS eh | 
should be publicly reproved by 

sae 

1629 


Tar London office of the Massachusetts Colony ordered 
Governor Endicott to avoid the sale of intoxicating beve- 
rages to the savages “For our lucre sake,” that they might 


a ‘excessive use or rather abuse of it ; bys 
time ee eee t further 
ordered that any colonists becoming drunk should be 
male on ena Shen 2 others. 


1630 


Tue custom of “drinking healths” was discontinued by 
Governor Winthrop of Massachusetts who announced that 
he wishes “others to do the like.” This is looked upon 
as the first instance in America of the consideration of 
drinking as a “social evil.” 


1633 


Tue 3 Massachusetts Bay Colony required that the Gev- 
ernor’s permission must be obtained to sell liquor on the 
ground that “many are distempering themselves with 
drinks.” This is t it to be the first definite regulation 
of the sale of liquor in the Colonies. 


Tue first record of the distillation of brandy in the col- 
onies is found, brandy being distilled by the Dutch on 
Staten Island, New York. 


1644 


Virginia Assembly passed an act prohibiting the sale 
areas S moe gee be scuindttion the eale a8 bedi 

provided, , that no liquor debts were “plead- 
dt sana 
Massachusetts passed an act taxing liquor for revenue. 
New York passed an act placing an excise tax on beer, 
wine and brandy. 


1650 

Coxxecricut placed a tariff on importations of > 
pe eye mre Ap gts yo ona 
act placing an exicse tax on the domestic manufacture 
of liquors. 

1654 
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isenfranchising those who had been convicted of drunk- 


er three times. 


664 


VIDENCE that the consumption of malt liquors was be- 
oming intolerable in New York was found in an ordi- 
nance published in this year against the manufacture and 

ie of malt liquors. 


668 


se Indians led to the New York authorities that 
o liquor be to Indians any place along the Hudson 
iver and a few years later the Chiefs of the Delaware 


Wy Indians made a similar appeal to the Pennsyivania author- 


ities. 

1673 

Propasty the first prohibition against the sale of liquor 
on Sunday took place in this year when Rhode I 


published a law to this effect. Other colonies at later 
dates enacted similar laws. 


1677 


K EsTRICTION of the number of places of sale appears in 
legislation enacted by Virginia in this year which provided 


@ethat only two licenses could be granted in each county 
gand they must be to Taverns. 


$1683 


HE manufacture of liquor in Pennsylvania began under 
illiam Penn. 


1686 


Law passed by South Carolina provided that only 
hose licensed by the Governor could sell intoxicating 
quors. 


728 


|HAT it was believed necessary to dri 
quors at funerals is evidenced by the f 
Massachusetts, provided a gallon of wi 
cider for the funeral of a pauper 
year provided six gallons of wine f 


733-42 
EJ Ne of the first acts of Governor 


colony of P enacted an excise law 


ey cme we tetatatiene cf aac Nok 


the manuectre of opis. The callecton of 
the manufacture of spirits. i i 
in Western P i 
weal Gomtrataatt one conical 
Paden! and it was necessary for 


order trope int ie fected area Yo quell the itr 
pre 2S the law 


1760 


A sovt 1760 the Virginia Legislature purchased land 
near Williamsburg, Virginia, with a view to developing 
the wine-grape industry as a substitute for hard liquors. 
Whether this experiment was inherently a failure or 
whether more ing attention was given to the coming 
Revolution, cannot be authentically stated. At any rate 
the Legislature considered the experiment a failure and 
conveyed the land to William and Mary College. It is 
to this day known as “The Vineyard.’ 


1777 


Unper the Articles of Confederation the Continental Con- 
gress did not have seasaine ol capaaiinn Sah ae 
Soe rebetianiadeiind oa ion is eviden 
the resolution sbruasy 27, 1777, to the effect 
that i Se relenetatod to the eaxecal inatinuees of Gk 
United ee 0 ee ee 
putting an e stop to pernicious practice o 
grain, by this the most extensive evils are likely 
to be derived, if not quickly prevented.” 


1789 


A\ tax was placed upon the manufacture of distilled 
liquors while all other regulatory measures were left en- 
ae Oe Sas te 08 ee ace 
That the regulation of liquor was a major problem, - 

a letter written by Washing 


discouraging drinking on the premises, 
the dnt salen ak tee Miccboecl Gavaid banat 
enacted a law to the effect that no person should : 





1802 


Coxcress, upon the recommendation of President Jeffer- 
son, enacted legislation to restrain or prevent the sale of 
liquor among Indian tribes. 


Tue first permanent Temperance Society was organized 
in the town of Moreau, Saratoga County, New York. 


1812 


Tue General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church voted down the following resolution after it had 
been called up for consideration five successive times: 
“Resolved, that no stationed or local preacher shall retail 
spirituous or malt liquors, without forfeiting lis minis- 
terial character among us.” This resolution was finally 
adopted in 1816. A century later the General Conference 
of the same church declared that “all the woes of perdi- 
tion lurk im the barroom.” 


1813 


To raise money with which to carry on the War of 1812, 
Congress placed an excise law in effect including licenses 
on retailers of “wines, spirituous liquors and foreign mer- 
chandise,” which taxes were to cease one year after the 
termination of the war. This Act of Congress contained 
the provision that no license should be granted to persons 
to sell such liquors or merchandise who were prohibited 


1838 

Massacuuserts enacted the Fifteen law forbid 
i sale of “ardent spirits” in quantity 
ifteen gallons to be delvere and carried away at one 


Connecticut 


Dorine this period of time many states in different parts 
of the Union enacted local option laws. 


in Cleveland, from 99 to 8; in St. Louis, from 1 
and in Providence, from 209 to 41. 


1844 


Tue territorial legislature of Oregon enacted a prohibi- 
tory law which was strengthened in 1845. 
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by state law from selling the same. 


1819 


Tie first total prohibition law within the United States 
was adopted by the National Committee and Council of 
the Cherokee Nation at Newton, Georgia, its capital. 
This law ided that “no person or persons, not citizens 
of the Nation, shall bring into this Nation or sell any 
spirituous liquors.” All liquor sellers were white. Con- 
sequently, the law amounted to absolute prohibition. In 
the same year, the first made by the Federal Gov- 
ernment with the Indians (the Choctaw Nation) con- 
tained a definite provision eliminating the liquor traffic. 


1824 

Tue Russian-American T 

the United States prohibited 
natives of the Alaska Territory. 
1827 


Tue United States S 
a state law imposing a license tax on an importer of liquor 
within the state as constituting a burden upon foreign 


Se orate 


ee gery 


1847 


Tue Supreme Court of the United States partially re- 
wichtien pealiiiling a tases denier teas eoliaat Waee 
a liquor rom 

wihont a license, although the dealer was an i who 


for the sale of Alaska tc 
sale of intoxicants to the 


ae on 


Peat: sea 


Nee ee ee nee eee 


Bk om 


comerce. 
1829-35 


Tue Temperance Society movement grew to such 
proportions that the number of distilleries in New York 
State was reduced from 1149 in 1829 to 337 in 1835, and 
in the year 1834 alone 1472 were reported to have 
abandoned the sale of “ardent spirits,” and, in addition, 
ee ee 
doned such 


Cee nn nen ee 
» fete eee 












1853 


Maicurcan, upon submission to the popular vote, adopted 
a prohibitory law similar to that in force in Maine. 
1854 
a Connecticut adopted a state-wide prohibition law. Ohio 


adopted an anti-saloon law forbidding the sale of liquor 
m to be drunk on the premises. 


1855 
Six states passed 


ave 
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ibitory laws: Indiana, Delaware, 
Iowa, Nebraska, New York and New Hampshire. All 
of the New and states were at this time under pro- 
hibition laws of various types. 

After New Hampshire adopted its state prohibition law 
in this year, not another state adopted similar legislation 
for over a quarter of a century, and the laws were made 
ineffective in most of the states that had passed such 
legislation, either by court decision or legislative action. 
In Indiana, New York and Minnesota the courts declared 
certain features of the state-wide prohibition laws uncon- 
stitutional. 
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sbi Dezawanz returned to license. 
ribi- 
1858 
| Nesrasxa returned to license. 
Iowa passed legislation prohibiting the sale of distilled 
y in liquors but permitting the sale of beer and wine. 
It 
gent 1861 
= Macuicax permitted by law a traffic in beer and wine. 
der- 
fac- 1862 
and Ox November 17 the United Stetes Brewers’ Associa- 
® tion was organized in New York City. A short time pre- 
vious to this, a bill had been introduced in the U. S. House 
of Representatives to provide for an internal revenue tax 
on all alcoholic liquors. The tax then in effect was $1.00 
} Te- per barrel on beer. 
state 
quot 7 1863 
who 
te ia IN Urow the insistence of the United States Brewers’ Asso- 
shed ciation, reduced the tax on beer to 60 cents a 
.cted barrel. 
erce, Rhode Island repealed state-wide prohibition, and with- 
r the in the next twelve years two of the ining five of the 
thirteen prohibition states, Massachusetts and Unuserticht, 
returned to license. 
Just Tux internal revenue tax on whiskey was increased from 
oe 60-cents to $1.50 and $2.00. 
sand Te 1965-75 
 fea- 





MD unre the decade following the Civil War, when the 
= internal revenue on alcoholic beverages was increased, 








wien ae Ring and who 

investigated i ing and who prepared evidence 
that led to the indictment of its leaders, writes about the 
illegal operations of the Ring in his book “Secrets of the 
Internal Revenue Service” in that sounds fami- 
liar to new readers of t . Referring to these 
wholesale violations of the excise laws, he says: 

“The depravity, malpractice, strategems and audacity of 
these public robbers have astounded and alarmed the coun- 
try. ate openly defied the laws; they have perpe- 
trated deeds of violence and even resorted tu murder and 


Concress amended the Internal Revenue Act of 1862, 
changing the license of retail liquor dealers to a tux on 
liquor. 

1870 

Massacnuserts enacted legislation prohibiting the sale 
of hard liquors and permitting appa per Fy 


such as beer and wine. This proved to be a failure, - 
ever, and the state returned to license. 


Kansas enacted a state-wide prohibition law which has 
remained in effect to this time. 
1889 


Norrs Daxota enacted a state-wide prohibition law 
which was not repealed until the last election. 
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Act (1890), seek- 
dry states sub 
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consignee. This permitted citizens living in dry states to 
import liquors in inter-state commerce for 
the 


use 
without hindrance, employment of traveling 
salesmen, advertising, and other forms of solicitation, the 
liquor interests thwarted the prohibition policy of the 
states. They accepted orders for liquor and shipped them 
into dry states C.O.D. Express and freight agents be- 
came, in practical effect, agents of the liquor dealers. 


{890 


Tus Georgia Legislature authorized the coliege town of 
Athens to establish a municipal liquor dispensary. This 
law was patterned after the burg or Swedish plan, 
inaugurated in 1865. The idea of the local dis 
spread, and between 1890 and 1915 local dispensaries were 
operated by many counties and towns in Georgia, Ala- 
bama, North Carolina, South Carolina and Virginia, 
They were created either by special acts of the legislature 
or by general acts, which enabled communities desiring to 
operate a dispensary to do so after a majority vote. 


1892 


Ls South Carolina, following a State election in which a 
majority had voted for state-wide prohibition, the newly 
elected governor, Benjamin F. Tillman, effected the es- 
tablishment of a State di y system as a temperance 
and a revenue measure. Saw became effective July 1, 
1893. A State board of control was created with entire 
power to administer the law. 

The State dispensary commissioner, at first appointed 
by the governor and later the board of control, was 
made chief administrative o' . The law provided that 
he should not only te of good moral character but “an 
abstainer from intoxicants. 

Manufacture of liquor within the State was ibited. 
All purchases made upon State credit were to be in bulk, 
shi to the State dispensary at the capital, and there 
bottled and sealed in half-pint to five-gallon packages. 
From there it was to be shipped to the county or city 
retail dispensaries, Profits the State dispensaries 
were to go to the State treasury and be used largely for 
public education. The profits are reported to have 
amounted to about five hundred thousand dollars annually, 
or a i ly one-third of the total revenue raised by 
the State. 

The retail dispensaries were operated under the county 
board of control of three members, whose appointment 
and acts were subject to review by the State board of 
control. Stringent provisions were adopted limiting hours 


ty, and Geet, Senne waste wake © quertaty eer 
the retail sale of liquor was to be equally divided between 


conducted as to whether or not licensing of the liquor 
traffic should be permitted. 
1907 


Oldahoma was admitted into the Union with a consti- 


tutional provision, a it under state-wide prohibition, 
on November 17, 1907. 


tices, the of policing diverted devolved al- 
most entirely the dry states. The wet states, which 
licensed the , were under no obligation and made no 
effort to confine the liquors sold to their own territory. 
1914 


sw states and which added ten states to 
the prohibition during the next two years. 
1917 
Tue Reed was added to the Webb-Kenyon 
Act of 1913. This amendment made it unlawful for any 
to order, purchase, transport, or cause intoxicating 
to in interstate except 
for medicinal, ical, scientific, and sacramental pur- 
poses. By this act Congress withdrew the right of a citi- 
zen living in a dry state to have shipped to him in 


first time 
bone dry. It was in effect only a short time before the 
first of the war-time prohib'‘tion restrictions became op- 


. 
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e Prohibition Record of 
ongress 1917 to 1932 


ompiled by the Association Against 


he Prohibition Amendment 
917 


4 J August 1 the Senate voted to submit prohibition 


mendment. Yeas, 65; nays, 20; not voting, 11. 
December 17 the House voted to submit prohibition 
endment. Yeas, 287; nays, 100; not voting, 40. 


919 


s Ux january 16 Nebraska became thirty-sixth State to 


atify. 

January 29 the Acting Secretary of State Frank L. Polk 
proclaimed adoption of eighteenth amendment, to become 
pperative January 16, 1920. 


Ja 22 the House passed the national prohibition act 


olstead law). Yeas, 287; nays, 100; aot ing, 40. 
September 4 the Senate passed the national prohibition 
ct. No roll call. 


October 27 President Wilson vetoed thé national pro- 
hibition act. 

October 27 the House overrode the veto. Yeas, 175; 
ays, 55; not voting, 198; present, 3. 

October 28 the Senate overrode the veto. Yeas, 65; 
ays, 20; not voting, 11. 


920 

i N January 16 the prohibition amendment became op- 
tive. 
June 7 the Volstead act was upheld by Supreme Court 


pt the United States. 
1921 


\) x June 27 the House voted on the Willis~Campbell 
— bill. Yeas, 251; nays, 92; present, 1; not vot- 


August 8 the Senate voted on the Willis-Cambell “anti- 


beer” bill, embodying the Stanley protective “search and 


tizure” amendment. Yeas, 39; nays, 20; not voting, 37. 
November 18 the Senate voted on the Willis-~Campbell 


pill, with Stanley amendment devitalized. Yeas, 56; nays, 


mez ; not voting, 18. 
4928 


Oy Feb 15 the House voted on Linthicum 
=e to prohi iti 
poisoning of industrial alcohol. 


, 61; nays, 283; 
not voting, 89. 


1929 
4 Jn January 31 the House voted on $24, 


000,000 prohibi- 
ion enforcement appropriation. Yeas, 240; nays, 141; 


amend- 
enforcement pepronrnaie forbidding ~ 


not voting, 47. 

February 19 the Sen‘ae voted on Jones’ “Five-and-Ten” 
law. Yeas, 65; nays, \8; not voting, 12. 

February 28 the Hovise voted on Jones’ “Five-and-Ten” 
law. Yeas, 284; nays, 90; not voting, 54. 


1930 


Ox May 14 the Senate voted on Tydings amendment to 
prohibit use of poison in industrial alcohol. Yeas, 19; 
nays, 54; not voting, 23. 


22 the Senate voted to consider Howell 
f Columbia enforcement bill. Yeas, 39; nays, 
29; not voting, 28. 
Feb 2 the Senate voted on Hawes amendment to 
the Howell bill for removal of restrictions on prescrip- 
tions by physicians. Yeas, 25; nays, 45; nct voting, 26. 


1932 


Ox March 1 a House petition was signed by 145 mem- 
bers to di the judiciary committee from further 
consideration of the Beck-Linthicum resolution for repeal. 

March 14 the House voted on a motior to discharge the 
judiciary committee from further consideration of the 
Beck- Linthicum resolution. Yeas, 169; nays, 228; not 
voting, 18. 

March 22 twenty-four senators petitioned judiciary 
committee to report out a pending resubmission resolution. 

April 18 the Senate roll calls on attempts to reduce 
appropriations for enforcement : 

1. ee to $5,125,000. Yeas. 17; 
nays, 42; not voting, 37. 
2. Tydings—$10,250,000 to $9,000,000. Yeas, 18; 
nays, 43; not voting 35. 


3. i committee amendment reducing 
from $11,369,500 (House bill) to $10,250,000. Yeas, 
59; nays, 2; not voting, 35. , 

May 14 the House petition was signed by 145 members 
to ioe the ways and means committee from further 
consideration of the Hull-O’Connor beer bill. 

4 per cent 
; nays, 60; not 


May 18 the Senate voted on the Bi 
amendment 


beer to revenue bill. Yeas, 
voting, 13. 

May 18 the Senate voted on the Tydings amendment 
ws 2.75 per cent beer. Yeas, 24; nays, 61; not 
voting, 1i. 

May 23 the House vated on a motion to discharge the 
committee on Hull-O’Connor beer bill. Yeas, 169; nays, 
228; present, 1; not voting, 34. 

May 25 the Senate voted on the Bingham amendment 
Sen Se ee Yeas, 26; nays, 

; not voting, 15. 

June 15 the Republican national convention, Chicago, 

Continued on page 32 
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Production of Malt Beverages in the U. S., their Revenue Yield 
and Materials used in their Manufacture prior to the 
Adoption of the Eighteenth Amendment 


Federal revenue statistics in regard to fermented liquors (beer, ale, and porter) 
[Sources of production figures and revenue receipts: Annual reports, Secretary of the Treasury] 


Total rev- 
capita consump- Todor 
er 
Barrels of tion in gallons! Revenue and brew- 
Number beer con- or wet For United Rate of collected er’s and 
Fiscal year ending of sumed and States States as tax per from bar- ’s 
June 30— i taxed only a whole barrel rel tax 

POUL Si ceun cesses 1,771 40,517,078 16.70 16.15 $2.00 $74,956,594 $75,669,908 
Oe kee 1,807 44,478,837 17.95 17.37 1.60 71,166,712 71,988,902 
BOOS sick Giese eae 1,733 46,650,730 18.46 17.85 1,00 654. 47,547 856 
OE SS caine ss 1,741 48,208,133 18.70 18.09 1.00 133 49,083,459 
Pe ke ca ceu cs. 1,847 49,459,540 18.82 1822 1.00 49,459,540 50,360,553 
Sees. asa 1,747 54,651,637 20.40 19.73 1,00 54,651,637 55,641,859 
BSR 1,644 58,546,111 21.45 20.75 1,00 58,546,111 59,567 818 
ME AS vs cc eaue 1,720 58,747,680 22.17 20.44 1.00 58,747,680 59,807,617 
SO? oc. cab caween 1,622 56,303,497 21.92 19.24 1.00 56,303,497 57,456,411 
BO is oc ska 1,568 59,485,117 23.40 19,98 1.00 59,485,117 60,572,289 
RAL Gis. hcg uae 1,524 63,216,851 24.48 20.91 1.00 63,216,851 64,367,778 
BOS os aKa eee 1,506 62,108,633 23.67 20.24 1.00 ol 63,268,771 
Seis exe eaun 1,462 65,245,544 24.48 20.95 1.00 65,245,544 66,266,990 
eee oss cones 1,392 66,105,455 24.42 20.92 1,00 66,105,445 67,081,512 
>) Bee yee 1,372 59,746,701 22.79 18.65 21.50 78, 1 79, 

| ee aes 1,332 58,564,508 24.68 18.01 1.50 87,875,672 88,771,104 
WO cnn cseuasnee 1,217 60,729,509 26.46 18.42 1.50 91,094,678 91,897,194 
SOR... cues 1,092 50,174,794 24.20 15.01 * 3.00 124,264,754 126,285,858 
Ros cc takes 669 27,712,648 16.22 8.18 56.00 116,184,344 117,839,602 
SN oo <oiva cue 583 9,231,280 5.31 2.68 6.00 41,743,891 41,965,874 


1 In estimating per capita consumption annual population figures as estimated by the Bureau of the Census for continental 
United States have been used. “Wet” States include only those States having no State-wide prohibition laws in effect, regard- 
less of the fact that many cf those States had local-opticn laws. 
2 Increase in tax of 50 cents per barrel accounted for rhe igo conta et the aoc of Oct. 22, - Sa a ‘oo year. 
3 By the President’s proclamation of Dec. 8, 1917, under the ‘ood control act, the amount of food or feed peneag og 
be used in the uction of fermented liquor was limited oe of the normal consumption f ts purpose, ty, the 
and after Dee 1,1 <- ge of Sept. 16, 1918, the use of such the production of fermented Senaes 
and after 
Colesins at $1.50 per barrel to Oct 3 1917, $26,259,632.45. Collections at $3 per barrel from Oct. 3, 1917, to end of fiscal 
coat 
5 Collections at $3 per barrel to Feb. 24, 1919, $64,374,610.47. Collections at $6 per barrel from Feb. 25, 1919, to end of fiscal 
year, $51,809,733.71. 
® The act of Nov. 21, 1918, prohibited the manufacture of intoxicating fermented oe - and after May 1, 1919. The Bureau 
of Internal Revenue construed this to mean liquors of an alcoholic content in oe © f one-half of 1 per cent by weight or 
by maa meres under the decision in United w samsctoey ae y, (se me) es U. S. 210) and other decisions, it 
3>-per cent weight was manufactu: up until act defining “intoxicating liquor” as 
‘ce coals more > gee of , cent alcohol. (National prohibition act effective Jan. 16, 1920.) 
Materials used in the production of fermented liquor, fiscal years 1915 to 1920, inclusive 
{Statement in pounds] 


Sugar and 
Corn and corn sirup Other Other ma- 
Year Malt Rice products Hops syrup grains* terials * 

Wis eéwats 2,141,723,104 167,750,177 604,890,901 109,630,425 145,697,970 68,880,530 
sss oan 1,961,254,980 141,349,292 650,745,703 37,451,610 77,068,573 113,712,782 24,756,974 
assis 2,770,964,606 125,632,269 666,401,619 41,958,753 115,838,410 204,089,800 17,573,893 
PE. sce sane 1,227,301,264 78,942,550 459, 33,481,415 64,930,019 68,693,042 5,491,879 
SPD. cn naws 854,329,231 17,356,242 112,969,071 13,924,650 54,502,845 25,780,394 4,803,123 
Toss ene 292,423,712 9,357 668 48,551,910 6,440,894 23,354,072 483,477 4,822,391 


*“Other grains” include grits, wheat, bran, and barley. 
*“Other materials” include acids, extracts, salt, yeast, etc. 
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2 Collier Beer Bill 


(Passes The House 


A fter two days of lively debate the 

ouse, on December 21, 1932, passed the Collier 

Beer bill b.) a vote of 230 to 165, after rejecting all 

mendments offered. On the roll call 133 Democrats, 

06 Republicans and 1 Farmer-Labor voted for the 

bill, while 65 Democrats and 100 Republicans voted 
gainst it. 


In the Senate the bill went first to the Committee 
on the Judiciary after which it will go to the Com- 

ittee on Finance so both its legal and revenue rais- 
ing features may be passed upon. 


hat the Collier Bill provides 


Tue provisions of the Collier beer bill, 

reported by the House Committee on Ways and Means 
pn December 16, 1932, are set forth in the following 
bfficial synopsis given out by the Committee: 
Section 1 (a) provides for a tax of $5 per barrel on 
r, lager beer, ale, porter, and other similar fermented 
liquor, containing one-half of 1 per cent or more of 
cohol by volume and not more than 3.2 per cent of al- 
ohol by weight, in lieu of the present tax of $6 per 
barrel. The tax is to be collected under the provisions 
pf existing laws relating to such liquors. The present tax 
f $6 per barrel on liquors containing more than 3.2 
r cent of alcohol by weight and the present tax of 144 
tents per gallon on cereal es containing less than 

half of 1 per cent of alcohol by volume are not dis- 
urbed by the subsection. 

Section 1 (b) increases the existing occupational taxes 
f $50 (in the case of brewers manufacturing less than 
00 barrels a year) and $100 (in the case of brewers 
nanufacturi barrels a year or more) to $1,000 in 
oth cases. 
nanu facturing liquors 
Fi por cole of dasha. nie Gece 
apply to them. 

Section 2 accomplishes the necessary technical amend- 
nent of the national >rohibition act, as amended and sup- 


plemented, to exempt the liquors provided for in the bill 
from the prohibitions in that act. 

Section 3 (a) amends section 1 of Title II of the na- 
tional prohibition act, as amended and supplemented, to 
exempt the liquors to which the bill applies from the 
definition of intoxicating liquors in that act; perm‘ts such 
beverages to be called “beer,” “ale,” or “porter”; makes 
certain that such beverages may be sold in bottles, casks, 
barrels, kegs, or other containers; and gives the authority 
to the administrative officers to ibe the manner in 
which such bottles, casks, barrels, kegs, or other con- 
tainers must be sealed and labeled. 

Section 3 (b) amends the special Federal prohibition 
laws applying in Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico so 
that such laws will not prohibit the liquors to which the 
bill applies. This provision does not interfere with the 
power of local legislative authority to enact laws con- 
tinuing their oo prohibition of, or creating new ones 
applying to, liquors to which the bill applies. 

Section 4 makes it necessary for the manufacturer of 
liquors to which the bill a to qualify as a brewer 
under the internal revenue laws and to secure a permit 
under the prohibition laws before engaging in the busi- 
ness, and provides for penalties for manufacturing with- 
out a permit or in violation of one. No permit is to be 
issued for manufacture in a State, Territory, the District 
of Columbia, or in any political subdivision of any of 
them, if the law of the place prohibits such manufacture. 
Neither this section or section 1 of the bill repeals the 
existi..g¢ tax of $50 on wholesale and the tax of $20 on 
retail liquor dealers. 

Section 5 makes certain that the provisions of this bill 
taxing the liquor to which the bill applies and idi 
for permits to manufacture such liquor shall not have the 
effect of legalizing the sale of liquors containing more 
than 3.2 per cent of alcohol by weight. 

Sections 6 and 7 make certain that the protection fur- 
nished the “dry” States and Territories against 
tation of intoxicants in interstate commerce into them 
the Webb-Kenyon Act and the Reed Bone Act 
continue with respect to liquors to which the 
in the event that such States or Territories do not 
to permit the sale of such liquors within their borders. 

Section © sues cirtale. at passers sat attentions i 
incurred, rights accrued, and seizures and forfeitures 
made, prior to the effective date of the bill, shall be 

i the bill effective 


30 days 
permits 
4 immediately. 
Section 10 is the usual separability provision applying 
is 


in any case in which the application of the act 
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Should the Sale Of 


Majority Report 


Opposing Views on a Beg 
House Committee on Ways and Means, i 


U. S. Representative Collier Legalized Beer and ty 


Tue Committee on Ways and Means, Intoxicating Effect 


to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 13742) to provide 
revenue by the taxation of certain non-intoxicating liquor, 
and for other purposes, having had the same under consid- 
eration, report it back to the House without amendment 
and recommend that the bill do pass. 


That there has been a considerable change of sentiment 
on the part of a majority of the people of this country 
with reference to the question of prohibition since the 
adoption of the eighteenth amendment can hardly be con- 
troverted. Recognition was given to this sentiment in the 
platforms of the two great political parties in the last 
election. Whether the eighteenth amendment is to be 
repealed or changed is yet to be determined and will, of 
course, require the favorable action of two-thirds of the 
membership of both Houses of Congress and of the legis- 
latures or conventions of three-fourths of the States. 
Pending the determination of this question, the Congress 
has the power to make such changes in the national pro- 
hibition act as it may see fit, keeping in mind the letter 
and spirit of. the amendment. In other words, it may 
permit the manufacture and sale of any alcoholic liquor 
which may reasonably be said to be nonintoxicating in 
fact. 


Aside from responding to the popular demand for 
modification of the national prohibition act within con- 
stitutional limits, your committee izes in the legal- 
ization of the manufacture of a palatable nonintoxicatin 
beer a source of revenue which in the years prior to 1 
was a very fruitful one. The Congress has been advised 
by the President of the present state of the Federal rev- 
enues. In spite of the imposition of many new taxes at 
the last session of ess and the increase of existing 
levies, % has been found that the Budget is still far short 
of being balanced not only for the fiscal year 1933 but 
for 1934 as well. The Congress is faced with the task 
of either finding new sources of taxation or increasing 
existing levies, and your committee feels that the tax on 
nonintoxicating beer, constituting a new source, wil! be a 
large factor in making up the necessary revenue. 

The bill provides for a manufacturers’ excise tax of $5 
per barrel on all beer, lager beer, ale, porter, or other 
similar fermented liquor, containing one-half of 1 cent 
or more of alcohol by volume, and not more 3.2 
per cent of alcohol 7 which is equivalent to 4 
per cent by volume. Treasury Department estimated 
that a tax of $5 barrel would produce a revenue of 
from ee ae vice foe in the fiscal exd- 
ing June 30, 1934. These res were u a 
— consumption of from 25,000,000 to 30,080,000 

of 278 ee ee oe Gn a its 


sale would be legal upon enactment of this bill or in 


which its sale may reasonably be to be made 

legal in the near future. These States have a total pop- 

ulation (1930) of 73,521,000. The beer provided for in 

the bill is of a slightly higher alcoholic content, and being 

ry — would be consumed more generally than 
. T. 


It must be remembered that whereas in 1914 there 
were 1,392 breweries in this country producing over 66,- 
000,000 barrels of tax-paid beer, there are today but 164 

lants equipped to produce the beverage taxcd by this bill. 

Vaturally, it will take some time for the breweries to be 
able to supply the probable demand. The capita con- 
sumption of beer in the United States in 1914 was 20.92 
gallons, but at that time its sale was not legal in all States. 
With respect to the total population of the States where 
beer was legally sold, the capita consumption was 
24.42 gallons annum. If this consumption were to 
obtain in the States where beer can now be sold or where 
its sale may be expected to be made legal in the near 
future, there would be a demand for approximately 60,- 
000,000 barrels per annum. At a rate of $5 per barrel, 
the tax on this amount of consumption would produc: 
a revenue of $300,000,000 per year. 

There is a definite relationship between tax rates and 
the consumption of beer, and consumption is naturally 
affected by economic conditions, also. Y+‘: ir committee 
feels that the rate of $5 per 
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ax and a Balanced Budget 


Return of the Saloon 


.2 per cent Beer 


Minority Report | 
House Committee on Ways and Means, 


U. S. Representatives Hawiey, 
Timberlake and Crowther 


Ar the beginning of this session of 
a in company with all my colleagues, I stood on 
the floor of the House and took the oath to support the 
Constitution of the United States, as required by the 
article 6 of the Constitution. I qoute from that oath: 


“I do solemnly swear that I will support and defend the 
Constitution of the United States * bear true 
faith and allegiance to the same * * * ‘eae any 
mental reservation or purpose of evasion.” 


Article 18 of the amendments provides that— 
“The manufacture, sale, or transportation of intoxicating 
liquors within, the m the Unite thereof into, or the expor- 


tation thereof from United States and all Territories 
subject to the j : urisdiction thereof for beverage purposes 
is hereby prohibited.” 


I listened with careful attention to the evidence sub- 
mitted to the comittee during the hearings preceding the 
report of the pending bill, H. R. 15742. My observation 
Oe te ace ibition as well as under pro- 

covinced by the evidence ae at the 
hearing and by observation and evidence over 
a period of i ete beer and other liquors described 
in the bill are intoxicating. They were intoxicating prior 
to prohibition. A legislative declaration to the 
does not overcome that fact, and if I were to support this 
legislation it would require a “mental reservation’ on my 
part and a evasion” of the sighteenth article 
of amendment to the “Constitution. 


Ste Pe seat Of Se Se Soveramens, this bill pro- 

that the country enter upon a new era in the taanu- 
acture, distribution, sale, and consumption of intoxicants. 
It provides for the reestablishment of 90 per cent in 
volume of the liquor traffic on the basis of the amount. 
prior to prohibition. 





rewing i 

gest fundamental aw of the land and the strength of 
the purpose of the people for its observance, attempted to 
Segue dat mek edn ok eae cae 
allegation that malt beverages 


of the and justiitation 
were not intoxicating in ‘cua as the basis justification 
of their sale. 


The bill originally proposed that the alcoholic content 
should be 2.7 TF eee 
volume. The malecky of the committee i the al 
ee ee ae . or 4 per cent by 
volume, on the ground that this woul increase the attrac- 
tiveness of the beverage and increase its sale. 


The question of the influence of alcohol on the human 
an added importance, owing to the devel 
ment by National, State, and local funds of great hi 
ways and other improved roads, over which are operated 
some 26,000,000 motor vehicles. An individual may not 
be visibly intoxicated to the extent that he may be iden- 
tified as a “drunk,” but his muscular reactions and mental 
activities may be so depressed that he is not able to re- 
spond as quickly as when normal. Detailed evidence of 
this fact was submitted to the committee. Theé lives and 
property of people who use the highways are subjected 
to constant risk and the traffic problem is one of the most 
important in the United States, and anything that will 
increase its dangers is against the public interests. Dur- 
ing the hearings the brewing interests : cod tan their de- 
sire to secure a widespread distribution and ar 
of sale for beer and other beverages provided fa the bi 
On the allegation that rs were not .ntoxicating, it was 
suggested that beer be sold at soda fountains, drug stores, 
cafeterias, hotels, restaurants, clubs, and also at wayside 
quia places, filling stations, and other places along the 
highways, or, to put it in other words, it should be sold as 
freely as soda water, ale, and other soft drinks. 
The wayside sales Se teas a direct and continuing 
menace to vehicular traffic. The sale in drug stores, soda 
fountains, and other places where soft drinks are dis- 
pensed to the multitude, would bring beer within the reach 
of ev , including the very young, and be a constant 
temptation to them to drink this toxic and habit-formi 
beverage. That which might not intoxicate people o 
mature years will certainly intoxicate the young. The 
motion to restrict the sale to clubs, restaurants, hotels, 
etc., was voted down in the committee. 


If it should be argued that the matter of distribution 


of many of the States to participate in enforcement indi- 


- cates that from them at least no help can be expected. 
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Majority Report Cont'd 


tailer a margin of approximately 134 cents per glass of 
the size mentioned. 

To make legal the sale of such fermented liquor, the 
bill amends the national prohibition act, as amended and 
supplemented, by providing that the terms “liquor,” in- 
toxicating liquor,” “beer,” “ale,” and “porter” as used 
in that act shall not include beer, ale, porter, or similar 
fermented liquor containing 3.2 per cent or less of alcohol 
by weight, or 4 per cen: of alcohol by volume. Your 
committee believes that the proposed legislation is not in 
conflict with the eighteenth amendment inasmuch as beer 
of an alcoholic content of 3.2 per cent by weight is, on 
eminent authority, said to be nonintoxicating in fact. The 
present limitation of one-half of 1 per cent was never 
intended to be a line of demarcation between liquor which 
was in fact intoxicating and that which was not, and the 
mere fact that the Supreme Court has sustained the power 
of Congress to fix that maximum percentage of alcoholic 
content does not mean that it would not sustain a higher 
alcoholic content as nonintoxicating in fact. 

Beer of 3.2 per vent by weight is and always has been 
considered a light beer; that containing appreciably less 
than that percentage of aicohol is much less palatable and 
probably would not be consumed in any great quantity. 
The alcohol in 3.2 per cent beer is so diluted that it id 
require considerable effort on the part of an average per- 
son to drink enough to become drunk. Moreover, in 
determining what is in fact intoxicating, it would not be 
proper to use either an inveterate drinker or one easily 
susceptible to intoxication as a criterion. Also, it should 
be assumed that the beer is to be drunk as it is generally 
drunk, that is, in limited quantities and with food. It is 
common knowledge that the effect of the consumption of 
alcoholic liquor on an empty stomach is much different 
than when taken with or after a meal. resence of 
solids in an alcoholic beverage, as in beer, or t esence 
of food in the stomach, hold the alcohol back from its 
rapid passage through the stomach wall into the blood 
stream and allow some of it to be absorbed through the 
intestines. In this way, the rate of absorption into the 
blood is slowed down and the alcohol is allowed to pass 
off before there is any large accumulation in the system. 

It ae puke —— i wean of 3.2 per 
cent o | by weight will give it to xi- 
mately 75,000 men in the breweries and about 225,000 men 
in its retail distribution. In addition, there will be a very 
large number of men indirectly employed through the 
demands made by the brewing industry upon other indus- 
tries. Reference has already been made to the eo 
for certain farm products in the manuafcture of 

. The expansion of production in the brewing 
ind would require an estimate capital expenditure 
of 000,000 within the next year for rehabilitation 
and modernization of plants, and the isi 
distribution would require a a 
spent for production and distribution would 
ment to men in many lines of business. There 
0 datneed $5 boliies, bene Seo ae 
glassware, refrigerating equipment, » etc. 
Sirona cod truck Sines SOUL be venaiiied by incroseal 
tonnage. The psychological effect of the stimulation of 


. cent were produced and consumed in this 


these industries upon business in general would no doubt 
be far reaching. According to a statement made before 
your committee by a representative of the committee on 
industrial rehabilitation, three men are put to work in 
other lines of business for each man put to work in the 
capital-goods industries. 

It is difficult to estimate the amount of beer now being 
produced in the home and in illicit breweries. However, 
according to the highest ity in the Federal pro- 
hibition it, more than 20,000,000 barrels of high- 
powered Sin oee 9 Se See ee 

is country in 1931 
without payment of any tax. This beer is made unscienti- 
fically and under insanitary conditions, and it has a much 
higher alcoholic content than the beverage herein proposed. 
The alcoholic content of the illicit beer cannot be limited 
as it can in high-class breweries having proper refrigerat- 
ing apparatus and with governmental inspection and reg- 
ulation. Bootleg beer is offered for sale at pri ge 
from $40 to per barrel, tax free. The ization o 
good, wholesome, palatable, nonintoxicating will go 
far toward stamping out this illegal traffic in beer of a 
high alcoholic content by making it i 
petition with nonintoxicating tax-paid at one-third 
the price, and will enable the Federal Government to col- 
lect a large amount of revenue which it now loses. 

This bill does not impair or invalidate the State laws 
governing with an alcoholic content of more 
than one-half of 1 per cent, but, on the other hand, speci- 
fically extends to the so-called States the same protec- 
tion afforded them by the Webb- Act and the Reed 
bone-dry law against interstate shipments of alcoholic 

ibited under their laws. A fine of not 


months, or both, is provided for violatics: of this prohibi- 
tion. —E-xtracts, see 4, p. 32. 


U. S. Representative Hull 


| au for beer brewed f the 
ucts of the American farm. There is no industry in 
United States of America suffering so greatly from 
tinued depression as the agricultural inéustry o 
try. 





Minority Report | Contd 


United States is approximately but one-third of what it 
was prior to prohibition. 


The public health under prohibition has materially im- 
proved and, according to the information furnished, 
reached a remarkable in the last fiscal year. 


Some urged upon the committee that bootlegging, 
racketeering, speak-easies, blind tigers, illicit distilling and 
brewing were the result of prohibition. This cannot be 
true, because such ss eaggeon were carried on for a long 
period of years before prohibition. Terms have been 
altered to some extent but the operations are similar. 


The estimates of reemployment submitted to the com- 
mittee by proponents of the bill varied, but altogether 
were a comparatively small number, without taking into 
consideration the loss of labor to persons now working 
in other industries whose sales would diminish because 
the money theretofore expended in purchases of their 
products would go to the purchase of malt liquors. 


The income of the generally of the United States 
will not be i by the sale of malt liquors. Pur- 
chases of such i i 
income. Other pur 
since incomes cannot be expended twice. . 

It is alleged that the revenue to be derived from this 
measure will tend to balance the Budget. The i 
interests indicated that at the end of two years they 


be manufacturing 40,000,000 barrels of beer of 31 gallons 
each, if the taste for this pi i 
ring $200,000, 


nesses from which revenue is now being derived. This 
would materially reduce the supposed income. I do not 
believe the Government should obtain revenues through 
the violation of the Constitution and legalization of 


Minority Report Il 


House Committee on Ways and Means 
U. S. Representatives, Ragon, 
Sanders and Cooper 


Ws have heard and read all of the testi- 
mony before the Ways and Means Committee relating to 
the proposed legislation on beer. Taking all of this testi- 
mony as a whole and duly considering same, we are of the 
opinion that the pro bill is violative of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, which in this regard reads as 
follows: 

“After one year from the ratification of this article the 
manufacture, sale or transportation of intoxicating liquors 
within, the importation thereof into, or the exportation 
thereof from the United States and all territory subject 
to the jurisdiction thereof for beverage purposes is hereby 
prohibited.” 

As Members of Congress we took the following oath: 

“I do solemnly swear that I will support and defend the 
Constitution of the United States against ail enemies, 
rate ae cue? Gar't oik cake ee eee 
ance to the same; that I will take this obligation f ; 
without any mental reservation or of evasion, 
and that I will well and faithfully di the duties 
oe I am about to enter. So help me 

Therefore we cannot under our oath support this legis- 
lation. 


We further submit that the proposed bill is not only in 
violation of the Constitution of the United States but of 
the Democratic platform which calls for the “sale of beer 
and other of such alcoholic content as is permis- 
sible under the itution.” The above quotation from 
the platform shows that it was not the intent of those 











Hull Cont'd 


In 1914, 188,000,000 proof gallons of alcohol was made 
from corn. In 1929, after the closing of the western 
distilleries, 186,000,000 proof gallons of alcohol was made 
from blackstrap molasses. Consequently, the amount of 
gallons of alcohol has not decreased to’any great extent, 
but the loss of the sale of 120,000,000 bushels of grain, 
the product of the American farm, is the result. 


I believe this is a great mistake; I believe that the Con- 
gress should immediately rectify this error and give back 
to the farmers of the Nation this market that is rightfully 
theirs. 

I am making this effort in favor of what I think means 
more to the future prosperity of the country than any 
other kind of legislation that can be passed. 


If we can bring about a law whereby the farmer will 
have an output for his products and he can sell them, he 
then will begin to come out of the depression that he is 
in at the present time. I believe that in advocating before 
the House of Representatives a bill for the brewing of 
beer I will be aiding agriculture more than by proposing 
any other one piece of legislation that can be passed. 


In my judgment, the brewing of beer which is non- 
intoxicating will bring about the future sale of 120,000,- 
000 bushels of barley per year. Take 120,000,000 bushels 
of barley off the market and in my judgment you will 
advance the average price of all grains 15 cents per bushel. 

In doing this you will stimulate the farm industry; you 
will lighten the burdens of the farmer to the extent that 
he will know that he will have a cash market at least for 
the amount of barley that the breweries will use. 


The bill that I have introduced provides for increasing 
tie permissible alcoholic content of beer, ale, or porter 
to 3.2 per cent by weight, and to provide means by which 
all such beer, ale, or porter shall be made of products of 
American farms. 

It is my contention that a beer containing 3.2 cent 
alcohol by weight is not intoxicating in fact; it is samme 
beer that is brewed in Sweden and Scandinavian coun- 
tries, and all of their literature contends that it is non- 
intoxicating liquor. 

Proofs have been made by scientists and by those in 
authority that an adult cannot be intoxicated by the drink- 
ing of r of an alcoholic content of 3.2 per cent by 
weight, because the stomach will not hold enough beer to 
bring about intoxication in fact. 

In order to make this proof conclusive in my own mind 
—and I am not a drinking man—I went to the Muchin 
brewery in Stockholm at 9 o’clock in the morning, before 
taking any liquid or substance in my stomach, and drank 
4 pints of this beer, under the supervision of a doctor 
and 2 chemist. 

It did not affect me mentally or physicall;, and there 
were no bad effects. So I can honestly come before the 
Congress of the United States and make an affidavit that 
it is my judgment that beer containing 3.2 per cent alcohol 
by weight will not intoxicate. 

I have previously stated upon the floor of the House 
that 3 per cent beer was the same as dissolving 5 gallons 





able difference between the 
into the blood stream in the two cases. 


In the case of diluted whiskey, the maximum concentra- 
tion was reached in one and one-fourth hours after the 


_ experiment was started. 


In the case of stout the maximum was reached only 
after two hours. 


The conclusion was that the stout contained something 
which tended to delay absorption, and hence had a less 
intoxicating effect than diluted whisky of the same alco- 
holic content, which was absorbed by the blood stream 
more rapidly. 1 contend that this is a conclusive reason 
why we need not fear to accept the ing of beer with 
an alcoholic content of 3.2 per cent by weight, as it will 
not intoxicate. 


There is some discussion that Canadian beer is much 
stronger in alcoholic content than American beer. In 
order that you may thoroughly understand the difference 
in measuring proof spirits from the English system and 
the American system, it is as follows: . 

Four per cent proof spirits by measure under the Eng- 
lish system equal 1.82 per cent by weight or 2.29 per cent 
by volume, our system. Hence beer, sometimes 
mentioned as containing 9 per cent proof spirits, in reality 
measures about 5 per cent by volume under our system of 
calculation. 


I give you that explanation so that you may benefit and 
not be deceived by misstatements that may come to you. 
A great many Congressmen and the public at large will 
be confused, I am sure, by the fact that I am introducing 
this bill on a basis of weight instead of volume to deter- 
mine the alcoholic content of beer. A great many will 
say that it does not contain enough alcohol to suit the 
taste of the American consumer, but, so the ic may 
not be deceived by my introducticn of the alcohol content 
of beer by weight, I want to these frures, so that 
thane con he on aleebiietenaer a tid & 2 a 
I believe this is the proper way to write the bill so that 
ete can ee ee i : i 

in qualifications as to alcoholic content. I quote 
the alcohol in beer by weight and volume so that it will 
be perfectly plain: 

2.75 per cent by weight equals 3.46 per cent by volume. 
3 per cent by weight equals 3.78 per cent by volume. 
3.25 per cent by weight equals 4.09 per cent by volume. . 
3.50 per cent by weight equals 4.41 per cent by volume. 
To change from weight to volume, multiply by 1.26 or 
divide by 0.7936. 

To change from volume into weight, multiply by 0.7936 
or divide by 1.26. 7 

3.2 per cent by weight is equal to 4 per cent by volume. 
In order that you will also understand the average alco- 
holic content in pre-war American beer, which averaged 
from 52 oe ee ee ee 


Continued on page 16 
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Minority Report Ill 


House Committee on Ways and Means 
U. S. Representative Treadway 


A\x the opening of the hearing on H. R. 
13312 (the basis for H. R. 13742) I inquired whether the 
bill was to be considered by itself or as a part of a 
revenue bill. The chairman stated it would be up 
as a separate measure. 


Throughout the hearings it was very apparent that the 
proponents of the bill wanted beer, regardless of the 
amount of revenue it would produce. and that the oppo- 
nents of the bill did not want beer, in spite of its revenue 
possibilities. In their arguments the opponents laid more 
stress on the eighteenth amendment than on the legulizing 
of beer. On numerous occasions I stated to witnesses 
that, as a member of the Ways and Means Committee, my 
interest in the bill had to do with the raising of revenue. 


The proponents of the bill estimated that it would pro- 
duce about $200,000,000 of revenue annually. The oppo- 
nents submitted no estimates of possible revenue. In fact, 
the only oy te Se ee on the revenue feature was 
given by the Treasury, who fixed the 
amount at from $125,000,000 to $150,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1934. 

The Ways and Means Committee is the revenue-raising 
committee of the House. It has jurisdiction of “such 
measures as rt to raise revenue and of the bonded 
debt of the United States.” Obvionsly, the reference of 
the beer bill to the Ways and Means Committee was a 
subterfuge to secure a favorable report from some com- 
mittee, as it had previously been demonstrated that such a 
report could not be obtained from the Judiciary Commit- 
tee which has jurisdiction over prohibition measures. 

Pes , I recognize that real beer, say, of 3.2 per 
outed ea by weight, manufactured legally and under 
sanitary conditions, is far preferable to hootch and home- 








Brant ie pecan ye 
depression the 1932 revenue law has not produced the 


anticipated revenue The Secretary of the Treasury in 
1904 Ome be S2OPDOODD, edadine $525,000 
a ee te tek ee of 
: in Pron chaise ae etal ar 1934 
gress estimates o sont ter year 
coanting to $3,296 00000, e of statutory debt 
“S507 008060, 2 estimated deficit for 
1934 will be $307 , and this ly 
be increased b y the failure of certain wre gp ee 
to be paid in full. 
In view of this situation, I feel that it is the duty of 
the Ways and Means not to confine itself to 
advacating u bear Wilt SME seeelk SON Oia & pace 
of the funds needed by the Government, but to devcte 
its energiees and attention to drafting a measure which 
will luce sufficient revenue so that the new administra- 
tion may start with an evenly balanced slate. 
che a eee eee The so- 
called manufacturers’ excise with certain 
amendments, was seus at Ga comin ieee 
x toot catdls ca wil ts Ga tect ol coon 
restore A ay as balance oo Fe sages and re- 
ceipts. ie tax proposed in ill to legalize beer, if 
the House so voted, could be one of the items of such a 
measure. 
If the committee and the House will adopt such a 
program, we will be performing our duty, acting openly, 


is ti and Con- 
gress realized that these drives fox beer repeal are 
not primarily ibition drives. They would never had 


moneybags have convinced themselves that prohibi- 

tion, by breaking up machine control in the East, throws 

power to the West and South. In short, this 

underneath it is a fight against the animal Wall Street 

hates most, the sons of the wild jackasses. Wall Street 
section. 
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Hull Cont’d 


German beers range from 2 per cent to 4 per cent 
alcohol by volume, British ales from 2 per cent to 8 per 
cent alcohol by volume. It is well understood by the brew- 
ers that 4 per cent beer by volume is high enough in 


alcoholic content and should not go beyond that amount. - 


The reason that I make this explanation is because a 
great many misquotations are made as to the alcoholic 
content of beer made previous to the war being 7 per cent, 
8 per cent, or 9 per cent alcohol by volume. e highest 
alcoholic content of beer of any kind is contained in the 
imported beers from Germany and England, which aver- 
age about 5 per cent by volume, and the only reason that 
they are made at 5 per cent by volusae is because alcohol 
acts as a preservative in heavy British ales and in heavy 
German beers and makes it necessary on account of the 
lack of refrigeration in those countries to keep the alco- 
holic content to this point. 


As far back as 1848 lager beer in this country was 
brewed by the American brewers, and with the devel 
ment of nasteurization and refrigeration it was possible 
for them to turn out a light sparkling with a fine 
hop flavor. This soon became so popular that the ale 
trade of the United States shrank into insignificance, and 
by 1914 the lager-beer brewers had captured 98 per cent 
of the malt-beverage business. It was their aim, and is 
now, to produce an alcoholic bev with the lowest 
alcoholic content without impairing its wholesome and 
palatable qualities. 

No brewer in this country desires to make a beer that 
will intoxicate, but there must be enough alcohol left in 
the beer to make it satisfactory to the consumer and to 
retain the qualities of a good wholesome food and bev- 

and it is my contention that if you will enact into 

law the bill that I have introduced, this march toward 

ee ee eet cae cnet he ak 

mited States will be satisfied with a good, clean malt 

beverage instead of poisonous bootleg intoxicating liquors 
of all descriptions. 

The prohibition law went into effect in the United 
States January 16, 1920. Previous tc that time the 
manufacture of spirits, wine, and beer were under a 
Government control. Since the prohibition law went into 
effect all of these Government agencies, which are law- 
abiding, have been dispensed with, and the process of 
distillation and brewing have been carried on surreptiti- 
ously by criminals and the wcrst element of citizenship 
that we have in these United States. 

It has been an easy matter for them to make a product 
that would intoxicate,.to hide it away, to sell it, without 


to acquire a beer for a 
duced with water and flavored. 


I contend that this country now is saturated with a 
beverage that is intoxicating, but by adopting this mea- 
sure, which, of course, is an experiment, you will pave 
the way for future legislation that may bring about sobri- 
ety in the country. 

It is my honest and sincere belief that this bill will in 
no way conflict with the eighteenth amendment, which 
prohibits the sale and manufacture of intoxicating bev- 


Let us once in the history of Congress set aside politics 
and the wet and dry question ; let us come out in the open 
and herald to the country that we are willing to pass a 
law that can be enforced. 

Three and two-tenths per cent alcohol by weight in 
beer is not intoxicating and should be sold to the public 
instead of coercing them into buying improper alcoholic 
beverages. Anybody who has ever hoped for the success 
of prohibition, should inly indorse an honest measure 


whole.—E-stracts, see 3, 32. 


U. S. Representative O'Connor 


| arrroacn this subject from 

points only: First, to restore beer to the American people 

who want it. I believe it to be their right to have it. 

, to us¢ it as a means of income for the much- 
depleted T: ? 

As I have often said, the United States is the only 
Nation in the world which does not look to this source 
of income to help out its budget. It is the principal source 
of income for most countries of the I 


q 
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the political power that is coming their way. But by 
ee pay = le ee ae 
cigarette or a new gasoline the moneyed East has fooled 
the South and West into thinking prohibition is morally 
wrong, when as a matter of fact prohibition is morally 
for the Nation, politically an asset to the South and 
est, and bad only for the moneyed East, where it really 
does interfere with power to send standpat conservatives 
to Congress. It is so common to hear the big financiers 
of the Eas: say, “The East is slipping, East is 


This is the way that history will record this beer bill 
and the repeal amendment. It would be well if every 
Southern and Western Representative before he voted 
to pass this beer bill wrote a letter home to his constitu- 
ents, saying: “Before I vote for the beer bill, or for the 

amendment, i wish my constituents to understand 
that a vote for either of these measures is a vote to weaken 
the coming political cy of South and West and 
give party control to the moneyed East. If my 
constituents desire me to vote to ive them of political 
power, I will do so, but personally I would rather vote to 
strengthen my constituency than to weaken it.” 

That would be getting at the bottom of the matter, and 
at a time when the nations are teetering toward economic 
collapse, it would be far better to deal with the true heart 
of the matter than with surface motion and mob psychol- 
ogy. Could there be anything more absurd than to add a 
wet tornado to a financial hurricane? That is what re- 
legalization of beer will mean. Every beer shop will be 
a rum shop. Are the American mad enough to 
think that reopening the saloons is a cial panacea? 

Were I a Congressman from the East, I would also 
write a letter to the eastern financiers, to what we loosely 
call Wall Street as against Main Street. I would point 





The real safety of our country today depends 


these truths through the country. t we need is 4 
party of the open , South, West, and up-State, a 
coalition lifting the big cities to the old pioneer idealism 
of thrift, of i i as against mass emotion, 


of self-discipline and satan To this group, the 








of the wet forces has created a condition where people 


shed temperance facts. They are like a man in a fever. 


You can’t reason with him. « 


for you the steps by which I came to know that history 
is to record this great wet and dry fight partially 
asa between section and section for political suprem- 


Up to 1928, the dry forces were 
Their fight was mostly with the f 


ew 
and the liquor interests. At that time 


the wets told me himself that the liquor interests were 


getting out of money and it would be 
wets could hope to make a dent. I 


this was changed. Eastern moneyed i 


into the fight. The Democratic Party had come into the 


fight, bringing eastern ital along with it. A great 
election had been held won, not by the East, but by 
the West, the women, and the drys. The East was fright- 


ened by that election. It saw political power 
South and West. It rode back to New York f 
sas City determined to have an eastern vict 
To secure this eastern victory the moneyed 
wet, in my opinion. 


~_ 
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thought at that time were attractive, maybe, to be frank 
about it. But we now take a somewhat different position. 
The bill, H. R. 13013, is an amended O’Connor-Hull bill 
—and I do not mention those names because I have any 
pride of authorship in it at all. I want to see beer re- 
stored, and I want to see the revenue obtained from it, 
and I am here principally to talk about the revenue ; and 
I want, before the hearings go on any more, to ask you 
‘gentlernen not to fall too quickly for a low tax on this 
beer. I am an advocate of high tax on beer. 


Let me analyze briefly for you what we tried to meet 
in drafting this beer legislation. The beer bill on which 
we voted last May, and for which 169 Members voted, 

ided for a tax of 3 cents a pint on beer. That was 
ete to the $7.50 per barrel in the amended beer bill. 

t is equivalent to about 1% cents a glass. It is 24 
cents per gallon. The present tax, as you know, is $6 
per barrel, which is 19 cents per gallon, or about 2.4 cents 
per pint, or 1.2 cents per glass. 


We never considered that a very high tax, and at that 
time we understood from the brewing interests that it 
was perfectly agreeable and they said at that time to us, 
“With a 3-cent per pint tax, we can sell beer at 10 cents 
per pint and make a very good profit.” They analyzed 
it in this manner ; they said: 

The beer will cost us at the most 134 cents—that is 
high, the bottle will cost us at the most 144 cents—that 
is 3 cents; and the 3-cent tax makes 6, and that 4 cents 
will furnish plenty of margin for profit, manufacturing, 
distribution, and retailing. 

That was on a pint bottle. Before we had the bill in 
completed form they communicated to this subcommittee 
and said we should not restrict it to pint bottles, because 
their machinery was all set up for 12-ounce bottles. So 
we took out the restriction to pint bottles and just left 
the tax 3 cents per pint, and the 12-ounce bottles could 
easily have becn sold for 10 cents; and it was freely 
stated that it probably would be sold through the chain 
stores at three for a quarter. 


In that bill we took 2.75 per cent as the alcoholic con- 
tent. And the principal reason we did that, although 
there was some objection among sume of the committee, 
was that we thought the cases in the Supreme Court 
seemed to justify that percentage, and there had been 
hearings before the Judiciary Committee which went into 
that question. We thought there was no question but that 
would be sustained as nonintoxicating in fact, and we put 
into the bill a legislative declaration that such beer was 
nonintoxicating in fact. 

We then came to the question of distribution, which is 
one of the problems to struggle with. We thought the 
only way to abolish the saloon—and the word “saloon” 
has grown to become a bromide in the United States. 

{People have muttered the phrase “Abolish the saloon” 

long en so that it has become almost universal, and 
I believe yanre $0 cones Se ee eee 
something akin to “Balance Budget,” and other 
bromides that are heard around the Capitol. 


But to meet that slogan we put a distribution system in 


the bill restricting it to sale only in bottles and not to be 
consumed on the premises, except in restaurants, clubs, 
and hotels, with food. We then also prohibited the im- 
portation of any beer, and we forbade the importation of 


idea, and I think it is im 
ment is ever going to 
distribution of liquor in any manner, and it is not goi 
to have that say, in my opinion, after the eigt 
amendment is repealed, it ought to go further 
tecting the dry States. It ought to come right down 
protecting the very smallest political entity, and i 
did that. It protected not only the dry States, but 
county, the dry town, and dry vi so that if they t 
a referendum in that town or village and they voted they 
wouldn’t let this beer be sold is bi 
that community from having it 

We had a provision in there 
attempt to get rid of the racketeer. We 
saying that anyone who had been convicted 
could not get a permit ; nobody could be 
premises—the permit would be revoked if anybody con- 
victed of a felony were employed on the premises. 

New, since last spring there has been, at least in the 


tus tty eee ee 
than t' are to have eighteenth 
Tine 3 ott St ee ee 


of this opinion 

copy to the mittee on Wa: showing just 
how the bill was amended. course, I didn’t do it on 
my own initiative. I consulted with the men who have 
been active in the wet movement. 


We maintained the tax at $7,50 per barrel. I think, as 
I said, that is the lowest point to which we should i 
We always were told that in 1918 there were 66,000,000 
barrels of beer sold. At $7.50 rer barrel, that should 
yield $500,000,000 of income. 


Now, it stands to reason, if beer were restored, there 


would sell possibly 1 
of the desire of the 


f 
should get it in the next 


eager for beer. 


Now, you will hear the argument, “The 
the lower the revenue,” and, “The higher 
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them wet, and by this short cut to get rid of prohibition. 
When I asked why they were so fierce against prohibition, 
i ee eee | gh oe ghee the merits of 
ti it that ition sent wrong men to legis- 
Seite and Congress, outsiders not especially friendly to 
the financial interests. 
one = live a work in the East, it es hard to see 
ww prohibition di p to upset the political supremacy 
of the East and to keep from high office Wall Street 
candidates. A politician that high finance wanted much 
to put in the United States Senate was defeated. He 
told me himself that if both ies had been wet he 
would have gone to the United States Senate ; but wishing 
to get the up-State vote he had to run dry, and the wets 
sent money into the mill towns of his State and took 
away just enough votes to defeat him. This was a 
ing again and again. It denuded legislatures and 
gress of stand-pat conservatives quickly responsive to oil, 
gas, electricity, and other orivilanad interests. Thus, 
power to control politics passed to the West and South. 


The papers have been frank about the whole matter. 
per, dear to the banking fraternity, has said that 
ition must be repealed because it breaks up party 
solidarity and sends “blatherskites” to high office. Just 
what a “blatherskite” is, I leave to the imagination. 

But, even so, prohibition held steady for months and 
months under this terrific onslaught. There was a time 
when I was told that the on By had failed. They 


One 
prohi 


could not dislodge prohibition pitiless publicity, but 
suddenly it took on new life. depression gave this 
new life. The business man of America, with two-thirds 
of his fortune gone, lost his nerve and his idealism. A 
frantic time ensued, with a great election coming and the 
moneyed interests of the East, the only ones, apparently, 
who had funds to give. Then, we heard on all sides, in- 
deed the newspapers told of the “one thin dime cam- 
paign.” This was to clinch the smashing of prohibition, 
said the newspapers. The big contributors would not give 
one thin dime until the Republican party came out wet. 


I myself was at a Republican rally where a prominent 
Republican left the platform to come down and say to 
me, “These women here are good souls, but they have no 
money to pay the election bills. Wall Street alone has 
the money and Wall Street won’t pay the bills unless 
we go wet. It would be a different story if you drys had 
the money.” 

I am aware that high finance has had great: aids in 
smashing prohibition, the liquor interests, the great 
gangster world, and that large portion of the rich who 
oo reforms. None the less, I am convinced that 
the people of this Nation could have beaten back 
these forces if the moneyed East had not come in. ’ 

What is Wall Street? Benjamin Kidd gives —_—— 
of the male of western civilization, the Teuton. He pic- 
tures this as streaming across Europe for three thousand 
years, overmastering, overpowering, brooking nothing that 
stands in the way of his vast aggregations of wealth.” 
Wall Street is the last expression of this Teutonic male. 
Prohibition got in the way of his vast aggregations of 





and 
inni oney mdy agaiust it 
but the motor age with it. Pass your beer bill, 
repeal your prohibition but this country is 
set in an on mould and the nature of an Angio- 


The youth of this land, once you have brought them 
face to face with the intolerable conditions that relegaliza- 
tion of beer or prohibition repeal are going to bring, the 
deplorable uneconomic conditions, ill pat prohibition 

county by county, State by State. My belief is 
the, will have it back in ten years, but it would be far 
better for the men of brains in this country, who know 
that primarily this fight is really a fight between two sec- 
tions for political supremacy, to save us frora the drink 
orgy that is coming to make us go all over the fight 
again.—E-stracts, see 2, p. 252. 


Edward B. Dunford 


tea Tue obvious Le of this legisla- 
tion is to legalize the traffic in beer and wine. It is squarel 
in conflict with the spirit and purpose of the Eighteen 


upon the beer and wine industry a monoply of the liquor 
trafic: and $0 eellenh Shieup Gk the. commmaiithel femme diel 
lery interests. The absurdity of this is apparent when we 
recall the terrific fight made against national prohibition by 
the brewing and wine interests. It is of doubtful con- 
stitutional validity and would add immeasurably to the 
difficulties of law enforcement. 

From the present social standpoint, our legislative prob- 
lem with res to alcoholism has completely aa 
from former days. In the early days the greater menace 

became victi 


to society was man who victimized by alcohol 
to such an extent that he became a public In the 
present age of automobiles and machinery, greater 


reason of individual ies, since differ 
to age, sex, tolerance to use, whet! the bever- 
is taken with or and many other con- 


measure, 
ing real beer and not 
ject of taxation. On the other 
Continued on page 21 


real beer or something i 
near beer must be the 
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more possibility of the bootlegger being in here and com- 
peting, and the racketeering still going on.” 

Let us face the facts. The bootlegger to-day gets $36 
per barrel for beer. Beer, the brewers told us, with a 
$7.50 tax, could easily be sold at a top price of $15 per 
barrel and yield a handsome profit. If the brewers would 
sell beer for $15 per barrel, of course the bootlegger could 
not compete. It is understood the bootlegger must have a 
margin of about $20, because his overhead is so great. 
The difference between $5 and $7.50 is going to be passed 
on to the public anyway. Maybe if we had a tax of $20 
per barrel, the bottlegger might continue, but he never 
could continue with a tax of $7.50 per barrel. 


In the new bill we see the force of the argument which 
has always been advanced, to get a real wide distribution 
of beer and to satisfy the largest demands of the people 
we would have to permit draught beer. I agree with that 
now. I believe it would be a mistake to restrict it to bot- 
tled beer. So we took out the restrictions in that respect. 


Of course, the demand for beer in this country is much 
more widespread than the demand for wine. Wines are 
only drunk by a small proportion of the people, but they 
are entitled to have it, and I am anxious to see the wine 
situation worked out. 


Now, those are the problems. It seems that 3.25 is real 
beer, but anything less than that is not real beer. Whether 
real beer is —— a for you gentlemen to find out 
the best way you can. The next thing is to get the revenue 
from it now, when it is possible to get it. 


I have heard the question asked : “Why do people drink 
beer ?” I don’t intend to be facetious about it, but I think 
people drink beer, a lot of them, for the same reason that 
people drink a glass of Coca Cola or an ice cream soda, 
and I do know that very often, as a thirst quencher, in 
the summer ‘time, many le will testify that beer is a 
thirst quencher as nothing else satisfies that thirst, and I 
believe the taste of beer is the thing that attracts people 
to it. I don’t believe there are many le in this world 
who deliberately drink to get the effect of intoxication, 
any kind of liquor, and I believe that the taste is the bi 
thing, whether it is beer, Coca Cola, or soda water. 
know I could not convince lots of people of that, but that 
is my sincere belief. 

Now, the question of whether or not a saloon was a 
bad piace on 8 gee place or a naughty place was just a 
question of | enforcement. There were a lot of good 
saloons; and if you will restor: this to the local authori- 
ties, the States ought to take care of that. If you say that 
any place where beer is sold to be drunk on the premises 
constitutes a saloon, then, of course, you can’t provide for 
draft beer; but the District of Columbia, if it were a 
political unit, could determine how it should be sold. 


The saloon em was limited to a select crew that ran 

; were owned by the breweries, and the 

breweries saw to it that there was a limired number, 
licenses for ali of 


could be opened after hours and on Sundays. If left 
it open to the world, where everybody that a glass 
of beer could be seen from the street, did not have to go 


The decent people of this country who were trying to 
blot out the curse of liquor fell right into the hands of 
the people who were interested in its sale. They put 
high license fees and restricted the number of 
where it could be sold, according to the population or 
something, which in my opinion was a great mistake. 
would never had had ibition—and let me say thi 
passing: Just as i ee 
was passing out. In my district in New York, on the 
side, on First, , and Third Avenues, the 
that were left at that time changed hands four 
times a year. Nobody could make a living out of a 
The breweries owned them all, and an could start 
oD Se Oe ee ee 
They Seat © See movil Gay seat $y tones comes 

ey went to movies, went to more 
places, and the only places that were making money were 
the high class hotel 5 or the thy Gastar Ver, Gad ther 
were open to the view of the street. They were the only 
ones that survived. The saloon system had ically 
gone out. And if you go back into this limited licensing 
seams viene pong © bane See aes See, & Se eee 
ion. Let anybody sell it that will pay the fee and pay the 
tax. That may sound st "but T think that is the cure 
for it. Extracts, see 1, p. 32. 


anoknd : ; 
I hope may be accepted as a readiness to cooperate to 
fullest possible extent with those to whom are entrusted 
the destinies of this Nation. 

Our institution having enjoyed the distinction of being 
such in important factor in the brewing industry pri 
to the enactment of prohibition, I feel this affords me the 


opportunity, and the privilege, of 
are extremely salient points $ be 
relegalization 


what I deem 
i in connection 
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band, the Congress must consider the positive limitations 
imposed upon it b he Wigeentts ‘kannada a0 On 
Constitution of the United States. It is not simply a ques- 
tion of how much tax the traffic will bear, of what con- 
tribution this ind might make to the tax burden, but 
(1) what are the obligations imposed upon Congress by 
the Ei Amendment and the social policy which it 
established ; and (2) whether the traffic in beer, which has 
been prohibited since the adoption of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, should be legalized; and, (3) whether the 
government should reverse its fiscal policy adhered to since 
the adoption of the Ei Amendment of refusing to 
finance its operations by a tax upon a traffic in alcoholic 
beverages and grant to the brewing industry the right to 
encourage and exploit for private profit a traffic in such 
beverages in view of the obligation which Congress faces 
under the Eighteenth Amendment to the Constitution. 


The argument for the legalization of beer proceeds 
upon the theory that Congress can increase the alcoholic 
content ‘2 permitted beverages above the one-half of one 
per cent of alcohol now allowed to a point which renders 
such beer just short of being intoxicating in fact. We 
contend that any c in the alcoholic content apne 
ing on the theory of legalizing the maximum of alcohol 
not actually intdxicating is based upon a false premise and 
would constitute an unreasonable exercise of legislative 
power, since no such definition applicable to all persons 
1s scientifically, physically or a possible. Even 
the most violent opponents o ibition do not insist 
that Congress can constitutionally legalize liquors which 
are intoxicating in fact except by some process of indi- 
rection which is tantamount to nullification. 

It being impossible to establish a scientific definition 
of intoxicating liquor, there must next be considered the 
wisdom of an increase in alcoholic content. This is un- 
justifiable for two ae reasons. First, to legalize 
a near beer or any beer which is not a intoxicati 
will not satisfy those who are opposed to t Eighteenth 
Amendment and who insist upon alcohotic beverages. Nor 
would the sale of such beer produce the revenue which 
the present advocates of change insist can be realized 
from a change of policy. It would not have the popular 
appeal. It is the alcohol in beer that makes it popular, 
and the appeal of alcohol lies in its narcotizing effect. The 
een ed ee 
ment because o7 the alleged difficulties of law enforcement. 
There is no evidence to show that an increase in the 
alcoholic content in beer would in any wa an. 
mental agencies in the enforcement of the law. it 
would be possible for Co to withdraw the penalties 
from the manufacture sale of beer, such legislation 
would not be in of the Constitution but in dis- 
regard of it, and legislation seeking to license liquors 

icating would be declared unconstitutional 
by the courts. 


nee eS ne oe ’ 

experiments as a means o temper- 
So a 
tutional limitations to restrict the legislation. It is highly 


Under the broad exercise of the police power the states- 





significant, however, that in none of these states where the 
sale of beer and wine was legalized, upon the theory of 


Dr. Ella A. Boole 
E recognize ‘wo things to be accom- 
ier or ’ 
namely, to amend the national sion toe oo heaaiien 


_ to justify such action by proposing a revenue there- 
rom. 

The first proposition has been considered in Searings 
before committees of the Senate and the House, and 
abundant evidence as to the character of the brewing in- 
dustry and the effect of beer is on file. Previous commit- 
tees have failed to the bills, or if brought before 
Congine ee Sees ee ee The only new features 
of this bill are that the project is now presented as a 
revenue measure, and light wines are provided for. 

Taking advantage of the need to balance the Budget, 
the proponents of beer and wine are using the revenue 
pert of the bill as a supplementary reason for securin; 
what they have been seeking ever since the -cighteen 
amendment was adopted. Granted that a tax on and 
wine will provide revenue, nevertheless, before provid- 
ing for it the effect of such action must be carefully 
considered. 

First. Beer and wine both contain alcohol. Alcohol is 
a habit-forming drug, which taken in smai quantities has 
the power to create the appetite for more alcohel. 

Second. The of this bill will restore 90 per 
cent or more of the liquor traffic, for this was the esti- 
mated proportion in preprohibition days. 

In 1914, which is generally considered a good year of 
comparison as to the amount of alcoholic li 
sumed, we find that the total consumption of ali kinds of 
wines and liquors was 2,250,272,000 gallons. Looking up 
the internal-revenue reports, because these statistics are 
from the Internal Revenue Department, and of course do 
not take into account the illicit sale, we find that the per 
capita consumption of distilled irits was 1.44, the per 


: 


Third. It will not change the nature or the effects of 
alcohol, because they can not be repealed and are inherent 
in alcohol itself. 


Fourth. Recalling the investigation of the brewers’ ac- 
Continued on page 23 
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intoxicating,” my contention is and always has been, 
since the subject of beer relegalization has been discussed, 
that unless a beer of at least 4 per cent by volume (which 
is 3.20 per cent by weight) is legalized, the entire plan on 
which the hopes for beer are based will prove a disap- 
pointing one. 


I refer to the relief of unemployment, and to revenue © 


as it relates to the Federal, State, and municipal govern- 
ments. May I recall the fact that when 2.75 per cent 
beer was inaugurated as a conservation measure—born 
out of the war—it was argued that there was necessity 
for corserving grain and other ingredients that entered 
into the manufacture of beer—that there was need of 
diverting to other uses coal and freight cars used in con- 
nection with the brewing industry. 


Now the very reverse condition prevails. There is a 
crying need by the farmer for a market for his grains. 
There is the hope of the miner that there will be a demand 
for the product of his labor. There is an abundance of 
freight cars without any need for them in industry. And 
most important of all is that vast and deserving army of 
unemployed seeking honest and gainful work. 

There is, I believe, sufficient evidence of record to sub- 
stantiate the claim that a 4 per cent by volume beer is 
non-intoxicating in fact. Furthermore, beer constitutes 
a liquid food when it consists of adequate body to make 
it nourishing and health producing. At no time was 2.75 

cent beer considered or accepted as a beer in fact, but 
in name only, although I wish to make it clear that the 
good and thoughtful men who have labored long and 
industriously for the return of beer and who have been 
identified with the movement for a 2.75 per cent product 
have, I am sure, acted in the belief and on the theory that 
it would be ill-advised to stress a higher percentage, on 
the grounds that it would be better to accept such a com- 
promise than nothing. We need only point to the failure 
of this type of beverage in Canada. 

In my humble opinion, to legalize a beer of 2.75 per 
cent would be equivalent to placing the breweries in the 
position of offering a substitute, and I feel confident this 
percentage would not alone prove a disappointment as to 
additional employment and as to revenue, but would be 
rejected by the masses of our people, who want and are 
demanding a beer in all respects satisfying, and that will, 
so to say, furnish that warmth, satisfaction, and content- 
ment that a mild stimulant like a good, wholesome beer 
supplies. 

In urging a 4 cent beer, we are advocating one 
which is lower in alcoholic content than our preprohibition 
Budweiser, which was 4%4 per cent. Any product under 
4 per cent will fail to be accorded that response necessary 
to again popularize legal beer. It would be barren of 
that appeal that constitutes it an inviting and palatable 
drink—would encourage the continuance of bootlegging, 
racketeering, and sm ad foster the trade of 
the alley brewery—would enable those inclined to disre- 
gard the law to make and ee 
at the expense of the business of the law-abiding brew- 
eries, whose operations would be under strict control and 
supervision—would lack the force of aiding temperance— 
would, in fact, fail in all the arguments advanced for its 





i being i 
seltenge ala a oa tae i, SINS 
not be intoxicating. Much testimony from medical ex- 
perts is available on this point. 

Since the experience with the 2.75 per 
we have had a long intervening period during ‘aos 


have become acquainted wi brew, 


far more potent in its repeotibition 
commercial product. Feces tlle have had the capers — 
the American ae of all brands of Canadian and 

ican beers and ales, sally el which oneal to saab 
strength the preprohibition products of the American 
breweries. So, all in all, there seems every reason and 
justification, based on experiences of the past, for the 
legalization of a 4 per cent beer, if the hope for revenue 
to the Federal Government and the States and municipal- 
ities is not to fail and if we are not to be disappointed in 
the hope for relief of unemployment. 


A point of equal importance to which I would also 
invite attention is the necessity, if institutions like ours 
are to successfully reestablish themselves and reclaim their 
positions in the brewing industry, of their being enabled 
to resume the manufacture of the products upon which 
their respective reputations for high le beers were 
founded and built. If deprived of the use of any of the 
necessary materials that should and must enter into the 
manufacture of the beers they made and which were 
known ‘or. their particular blends, their products would 
be entirely devoid of the identity which formerly charac- 
terized them. Speaking oi ourselves, cur Budweiser, 
Michelob, and other well-known and distinctive products 
were regarded as being in the class of fine European 
beers, and were brewed of the choicest American hops, 
barley, and rice—plus a certain percentage of European 

ps 


Before New York State hops disappeared with the 
passing of the beer business, it was possible to obtain quite 
a satisfactory result by blending them with Pacific coast 
hops. However, at no time would such a blend be as de- 
sirable or as perfect a one as that produced by a ccrtain 
percentage of the foreign mixed with the domestic. Our 
preprohibition Budweiser was made with a certain per- 
centage of European hops, and our dealcoholized Bud- 
ee of today is brewed in accordance with the same 
ormula. 


To restrict American brewers to all domestic materials 
(ng tee Dome pemneent) Sete Sere oe See 
especially with a company like ours, which has always 
» Oe ee ee ee 
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tivities during the Wilson administration, the Congress 
should hesitate a long time before restoring them to 
activity and ing again possible their stronghold on 
American politics. It was the character of their activities 
and the abuses of the saloon, largely owned and controlled 
by the brewers, that brought about prohibition. We have 
no assurance that even if adopted as a revenue measure, 
their character or activities will be materially changed for 
any length of time. 

Fifth. Taxing beer and wine for revenue is but the 
entering wedge to legalize liquor of larger alcoholic con- 
tent. The cry “Give us beer and wine” is simply a de- 
mand for alcohol. During the World War 2.75 per cent 
beer was adjudged tasteless and unsatisfactory by beer 
drinkers. During a discussion of beer at the beginning of 
the war, I was president of the New York State Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union and at one of the hearings 
before a legislative committee, Samuel Gompers was pres- 
ent and spoke in favor of retaining beer, but in opposition 
to 2.75 per cent beer. And I remember that Samuel Gom- 
pers said, “Bah! 2.75 per cent beer, Bak! Who wants 
that?” I repeat that legalizing 2.75 per cent beer will not 
be sufficient. We are confident that the beer drinkers of 
the immediate future will not be satisfied with beer of 
this alcoholic content, for it is a well proven scientific fact 
that alcohol is a habit- forming drug and that in 
quantities of alcohol are necessary to satisfy the increas- 
ing appetite for alcohol. 

I not only had that experience, but passed through the 
experience of the Army canteen, during the Spanish- 
American War, when it was disclosed that with wine and 
beer sold in the Army canteen, though the men could 
charge the cost up against their pay, there were all about 
the camps and forts numbers of low-down saloons and 
groggeries to which the men resorted even after they had 

the wine and beer in the Army canteen, and the result 
of that experience was that Congress prohibited the sale 
of wine and beer in the Army canteen. 


The wine producers are now willing that mild native 
wines be taxed, but there are those who will demand im- 


relieve the depression in the United States if we make 
an outlet for the billion gallons of wine they have in 
the wine cellars of France and which they are looking 
forward to sending over to the United States. I am won- 
that will help our depression. 

Sixth. Large plans are already made by the brewers to 
increase their sales odes theeaght rao bronicests sad @et- 
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Seventh. The lack of money for necessities in thousands 


of homes ‘s a serious problem, and legalizing beer and 
wine, whose sale would be promoted in in every possible 
way, would result in the diversion of funds for food and 


clothing for the family. 


According to the generally accepted economic basis of 
calculation the liquor traffic as a whole in preprohibition 
years took from the people at least $10 for every dollar 
they turned over to the Government. Never in all history 
was there a more wasteful or a more costly method of 
tax collection. 


In a time like this to talk of diverting any substantial 
part of the people’s income from the Nation’s market of 
necessities and wholesome luxuries to be spent for beer 
and wine, deserves serious consideration on the part of 
those charged with making the Nation’s laws. The butcher, 
the grocer, the merchant, the real estate man, the home 
owner and the landlord should protest the legalizing of 
that which will divert wages from their channels. 

I want to put in a bit of my own experience. I live in 
the city of Brooklyn. A few years they were building 
a new road on the street on which I live. There were a 
= many workmen there-—this was before prohibition. 

uld give the exact year, but it {s not necessary. A great 
many men were there, and every day at noon the beer 
wagons would come along and deliver to these men cases 
of beer, and I watched them eat their lianch. The men 
would have bread and a bottle of beer. Prohibition came 
along, and I still live in that community, and public works 
were still going on, and we had some grocery stores not 
very far away, and I used to make it a point to go down 
to these grocery stores at noon, when the workmen were 
providing themselves with their lunch. Some of them 
carried a tin dinner pail, but most of them went into the 
grocery store and got a loaf of bread and a bottle of milk, 
and out of those two things they made their lunch. No 
beer was delivered to the workingmen there. And I could 


not help but feel that in getting a bottle of milk and a 
per 5 a the milk instead of the beer, they were get- 
ting in the milk t which nourished them, that made 


that 
a ~ oe afternoon’s work, and they were 
as i ee eee ae 
y spurt for a time, everybody w 
the, problem yw _ —_ the use of alcohol 
a depressing effect. S 1s system trying to 
of the alcohol. But with the milk.there was no 
epressing feeling that followed. 
That is only a bit of experience to show where some of 
the milk is being used now, as well as the fact that the 
with milk in the schools. 
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country of any of the materials entering into its products. 
In such an emergency, unless these materials could be 
substituted with those from other markets, we would find 
ourselves at a standstill. This would be equivalent to 
complete stagnation. 

The American farmer deserves and should receive all 
the consideration that can possibly be shown him. He has 
been as great a sufferer as anyone during this long and 
unfortunate period of depression. The American hop 
grower always has been and always will be given the 
preference, because to use a percentage of imported hops 
would represent no innovation, but merely the resumption 
of a long established and recognized custom. The Amer- 
ican brewers whose names are identified with special and 
distinctive brands should not be denied an opportunity to 
again produce those beers which were so well known to 
and so popular with the American public. Unless satis- 
faction can be had with the American-made product, the 
appetite and desire for the imported beers will unques- 
tionably fol:ow, to the decided disadvantage of the brewers 
of this country. 

I do not feei this statement wou!d be complete without 
a candid expression of my belief that the beer business of 
the future must be conducted along lines that will be a 
credit to the industry. In the past, when we were engaged 
in the manufacture and sale of beer, it was always our 
purpose to stress respectability and observance not only 
of the law but of all the proprieties and decencies. It is 
our hope that we shall be able to look to the future with 
confidence, and it shall be with a determination to do all 
we can to promote the cause of temperance in the full 
sense of that term by a respect for and strict observance 
of the law and a hearty cooperatica with any and all reg- 
ulations put into effect. 

In conclusion permit'me to say that beer having always 
been recognized as the drink of the wage earner, the 
importance of keeping it at a price within his means 
should be borne in mind. Without the good will and 
patronage of the masses, the brewing industry of this 
country cannot possibly succeed. To tax beer to ihe 
point that would make the price of it prohibitive to the 
consuming public, or to set up such unreasonable barriers 
as would place it beyond their reach, would be to frustrate 
the very purpese for which beer is being r lized— 
namely, to satisfy the demand of the masses for their 
beer, to provide revenue for the Federal, State, and muni- 
cipal governments—to eliminate the bootlegger and gang- 
ster from the beer business, and to afford relief of unem- 
ployment.—E-rtracts, see 1, p. 252. 
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and children would be the greatest sufferers, and for their 
general welfare I plead. 

Beer drinking does not increase a man’s earning ability ; 
it does not make him a kinder husband or a better pro- 
vider for the home; it does not give his children a better 
birthright. If the business is to prosper, new drinkers 





ee ee ee Alcoholic 


liquor begets the drunken father or 
husband destroys happiness in the home. When the wife 
and mother are d the consequences are even worse. 
When the growing boys and girls learn to drink, their 
future usefulness is threatened. The adoption of this bill 
will increase hunger in the home, rather than relieve it; 
it will increase drinking among youth, rather than lessen 
it; it will produce unemployment, rather than relieve it; 
it will result in inefficiency in machine management and 
increase the dangers of the road. 


Tenth. The eighteenth amendment was adopted to 
break the power of the liquor traffic. To legalize intoxi- 
cating liquor for purposes of taxation will restore beer 
and wine dealers to their former standing in the business 
world ; will divert money now used for bread, meat, cloth- 
ing, and education to payment for beer ; will not balance 
ee it will add to it in other directions and will 
disrupt ds of homes. We have no reason to believe 
that those who have violated the prohibition law will 
willingly observe the restrictions that of necessity must 
be placed about the new business of legalized beer for 
revenue purposes. 

Eleventh. We can net have the drink without having 
the drink trade, and we can not have the drink trade 
without having all the by-products of that trade; namely, 
domination of government, manipulation of political ma- 
chines—drink caused crime, poverty, vice, and unhappi- 
ness in the home. Of course we have crime, poverty, vice, 
and broken homes any way, but we do not 
them. We punish the violator. Alcoholic drink laid 
foundation in which these evils were hatched and was 
sold in the place of refuge to which they resorted. 

Of course, we are assured that we are not to have 
saloons again. There will, however, be liquor stores. Is 
there anyone so innocent that he does not realize that this 


is another of saloon—a place where alcoholic 
liquors may be dispensed? 
Twelfth. Money for li does not add to the 
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complained pure committee in his town 
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The 72nd Congress 


In the Senate 


Mewbership 
Total—% 


48 Republicans 


1 Farmer-Labor 


Presiding Officer 
President: Charlies Curtis, P. 
Vice-President of the United States 


Floor Leaders 
Minority Leader 
Joseph T. Robinson, Ark., D. 


Majority Leader 
James E. Watson, Ind., R. 





The Month in Congress --- 


Political Developments 


A\s i sonal in» short sonlon of Cone 
ess immediately preceding a c e in party control © 
he Adabdbersiek. the current second session of the 
Seventy-second Congress is completely dominated by 
politics, ; 
Some of it is good, sound politics and the rest is just 
plain politics. The sound politics is that which has to do 
itely with party control and party responsibility. The 
other kind is that which has to do with what certain 
of politicians consider making a showing or saving face. 
Under the head of sound politics may be considered the 
decision of the Democratic leaders in the Senate not to 
i appointments President Hoover has 
rp ayn eerie doeaegee! oe Ap ype 
he may send to the Senate between now and 4, and 
the rumored decision of President Hoover to veto the 
Collier beer bill and the Philippine in bill if 
these measures are finally passed by houses. 
Under this head, also, may be placed Governor Roose- 
velt’s declination to with President Hoover in 


cooperate 
ing out a to deal with the i forei 
debts, iD dtmeube ot « sucker at aia 
ticians in i this attitude on the part of the 
President-elect is of doubtful wisdom because there is an 


element of the political gamble in it. 

The refusal of the Democratic Senators to allow Presi- 
dent Hoover’s recent i 
to the definite reason 


to be confirmed is due 
many of these appointees are 








« Now in Session 


Duration—March 4, 1931-March 4, 1933. First Session Convened Dec. 7, 1931, Recessed from Dec. 22, 1931 to Jan. 4, 1932. 
»~  Adjourned—Jui, 16, 1932. Second Session Convened Dec. $, 1932, ends March 4, 1933 





In the House 


Membership 
Total—435 






1 Farmer-Labor 
6 Vacancies 


Officer 
Spesker: John N. Garner, D. 
Member of the House from Texas 


Floor Leaders 
Majority Leader Minority Leader 
Henry T. Rainey, lil, D. Bertrand H. Snell, N. Y., R. 





named for positions in which _would, if confirmed, 


serve a definite term of years. s to members 
of the Interstate Commerce, Federal Trade and Tariff 
Commissions and other similar commissions, to Federal 
judges, attorneys and marshals'and to many other officials. 

The point the Democrats make is that within a few 
months a Democratic President will be inaugurated and 


that he and his party are entitled to fill these vacancies 
with men of their own choosing who will be sympathetic 
with the policies of the new administration. 


It is true that most of the Commissions are bi-partisan, 
it being definitely stated in the laws creating them that 
they shall be so. This means that if a commission is com- 
posed of five members, the law reads that “not more than 
three of whom (the commissioners) shall be of the same 
political party.” The appointments are for definite terms 
of years, overlapping each other, so that in a Republican 
Administration vacancies occur that enable the President 


to suppose that he would appoint 
them except those which go by law to non-Republicans 
i the class, would choose 


Hence the holding up of all iraportant nominations ex- 
cept those of a minor or those involving military 
and naval promotions, which are more or less routine. An 

























































































































































































































































































On the matter of the reported veto by the President of 
the Collier beer bill and the Philippine Independence bill, 
the question of fundamental policy is involved. 


Whether the President will actually veto either of these 
measures in the event of their final by Congress 
is not definitely known at this writing, but assuming, 
simply for the sake of illustration, that he will, his friends 
say that he will do so for carefully considered reasons. 


So far as the beer bill is concerned, it is a Democratic 
measure and in line with the declaration of the Democratic 

rty platform on which Governor Roosevelt ran for 

resident. The Republican platform, on the other hand, 
did not declare for modification of the Volstead Act and 
the President is said to feel, himself, that until the Eight- 
teenth Amendment is repealed and provision is made to 
protect those states which desire to remain dry there 
should be no changes in the present liquor laws. 


If the Democratic Administration, with its majority in 
both houses of Congress after March 4, next, chooses 
to enact legislation permitting the manufacture and sale 
of beer before final action is had on repeal, that, the Presi- 
dent is reported to feel, is their business, but he does not 


intend to have any part in it by signing a bill to that 
effect. 


In this President Hoover has the secret approval of a 
number of out-and-out wets in both the House and the 
Senate. Some of them voted against the beer bill in the 
House and others will vote against it in the Senate. But, 
so far as outward speech and action is concerned, their 
numbers are few because most of them do not care to put 
themselves openly in the position of opposing any wet 
legislation. 


This type of wet is convinced that if the sale of beer 
is permitted without the repeal of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment or without protection to the dry states, trouble is 
sure to follow and final repeal will be made more difficult. 


As to the Philippine Independence bill, the President 
has always opposed granting freedom to these islands at 
the present time or in the near future because he feels 
the results would be disastrous both to the Philippines and 
to the United States. For him to sign the bill would 
be to repudiate not only his own declared policy but also 
that of former Presidents Coolidge and Harding. Again 
he will be falling back cn fundamental party policy. 


Governor Roosevelt’s stand on the question of the 
foreign debts has created a great deal of interest in Wash- 
ington. 


Soon after the election, when it became apparent that 
the end of the one-year Moratorium on December 15 
would be marked by a failure on the part of some of the 
foreign governments to meet their payments, President 
Hoover invited Governor Roosevelt to confer with him 
at the White House with the thought of working out a 
plan for handling the foreign debts which could be put 
into ion under the Hoover Administration and car- 
ried forward under the Roosevelt Administration. The 
Governor accepted the invitation and visited the White 
House in November on his way south. 

Subsequently correspondence between the two, 
with the net result that they could not agree and President 
Hoover, in consequence, had to drop the whole matter and 
leave it for Governor Roosevelt to handle after he becomes 
President. 


Any plan President Hoover might have adopted would 
ae See ne ee ee 


start ing that would have to be carried on after 
March 4 have been futile. 

The President wanted to int a bi-partisan commis- 
sion, whose i include members of the 


House and Senate, with Governor Roosevelt and the 
Democratic leaders of the House and Senate selecting the 
Democratic members, to consider the debt situation as a 
whole. This was not agreeable to Governor Roosevelt 
on the ground that he could not act in such a matter until 
he was inaugurated President. 


Mr. Hoover then said he would int a fact-finding 
committee of his own and suggested Governor Roose- 
velt name a Democrat to sit in with the committee un- 
officially. This suggestion was declined by Governor 
Roosevelt on the that no matter what he and the 
President might think abvut that, the foreign governments 
would form the conclusion that he, Governor Roosevelt, 
was Officially connected with the committee. 


The fundamental difference between President Hoover 
and Governor Roosevelt over the debt situation is that the 
former wants a commission to deal with the entire subject, 
while Governor Roosevelt wants to deal with it through 
the State Department, possibly by means of special am- 
bassadors or representatives for foreign country. He 
would go even further than the i American 
policy of having an American commission to consider-each 
foreign nation’s debt problem y, having dif- 
ferent individual Americans with different foreign 
nations separately. 

Under the plan Governor Roosevelt is said to have in 
ne ee ee ee 
and another mar with France and still another with Italy, 
etc. This plan, Governor Roosevelt’s friends say, will go 
far to prevent any concerted action by the debtor nations. 

Now for the politics of it: 


The doubtful part of it to those who view it purely 
from the political angle is that, if Roosevelt does not make 
a pronounced success of his jations with the debtor 
cian to. wih be aineedd-at- ie Coes So ache 
to bury partisan politics in the interests of the American 
tax payer. 


Of course, if he succeeds, ll will be well and he will 


be applauded for his course. 
bad new ahem those who comment on the matter 
from purely poiitical is that the Governor is 


taking unnecessary 
















the way for Roosevelt to glide into the situation easily 
and without any commitments and that by accepting the 
Hoover suggestions he would have won approbation and 
would have run no real risk. 


The future alone can write the answer to that question. 
It is one of those things that may go well and may go 
badly. Good politicians like a ical move that is sure 
fire and are wont to be doubtful over a move that is a 
gamble unless it must be made in a desperate situation. 


At any rate, the decision, everybody admits, was Gover- 
nor Roosevelt's alone to make, and he and his party will 
be the winners or the losers, as the case may be, by the 
final results. 


F ogress Made by Major 


Legislation 
From December 5 to December 20, 1932 


Pourrics of a different ‘nature is 
responsible for the general prediction that nothing will be 
accomplished at this session toward balancing the budget, 
genuine banking reform, farm relief, the veterans’ problem 
or Government economy. 


Many speeches will be made on all these topics but 
nobody thinks anything worthwhile will be accomplished. 
The best that can be expected is that the Democrats will 
lay the groundwork for taking up some of these problems 
in the extra session of Congress which is now considered 
inevitable. 


promises. 


The very fact that they feel that an extra session must 


come will cause them to lessen efforts to put the 


at this session. 


Agriculture 


Derinite efforts are boing aes by 
' ; ssileres Echiein lanichatlon ob : 
on two features of their general program of farm relief. 





one will be necessary if the party is to make good its 


on in an attempt to get any important legislation through 





One of these is the domestic allotment plan and the other 
is the farm mortgage plan. 

Provisions for the domestic allotment plan are contained 
in S. 4985, introduced at the end of the past session by 
Senator Norbeck, S. D., R., Chairman of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, the Committee to which the bill 
was referred. ; 


Plans for farm mortgage legislation are still in a forma- 
tive stage and‘no bill has so far been introduced that fully 
embodies the desires of the farmers’ organizations. 

The domestic allotment plan is a plan by which the 
production of basic agricultural products will be controlled 
and in relation to domestic consumption and by 
which a reward will be paid to farmers who curtail their 
products in compliance with the plan. 

A central agency in Washington, cither the Federal 
Farm Board or some other agency, will estimate the con- 
somgtien of Oe ee ee 
fix the amount to be produced. This reward will be paid 
out of excise taxes on the manufactured ucts of raw 
farm products. Each agricultural state set up a state 
board to deail with the farmers of that state. 


Senator Norbeck has given the following concrete ex- 
ample of how the plan will work: 


The way in which the plan would work may be illus- 
trated in the case of an individual wheat grower whose 
1932 crop is now in the ground. Take a man whose aver- 
age acreage for the last five years has been 100 acres and 
whose average yield was 20 bushels an acre. His base 


production then be 2,000 bushels. If the domestic 
allotment to his was equal to 60 per cent of the 
base production for all the farmers in that , this 












he could arrange with some other farmer to plan 50 acres 
less than the amount specified in this second farmer's 
contract and to transfer the right to plant the balance to 
the first farmer. In the latter case he would not lose his 
right to the benefit payment, since his action would not be 
increasing acreage above the total on which the board was 
planning. 

Assuming that wheat would sell at 50 cents a bushel at 
the farm in 1932, our farmers’ income on a crop of 2,000 
bushels would work out as follows: 


Income without the plan in operation: 2,000 





ween, ok OD. S0 cae So ic ostak oi. coos ian $1,000 
Income with the plan in operation: 
Bree NINN, BE RO oS ook ic osc Swe ce cecccd 1,000 
Tariff benefits on 1,200 bushels................ 480 
Dotel wiheek Moone sos elon s sc ckda Woke s 1,480 


The amount of the benefit payment would be the same 
no matter whether the farmer had a crop failure or a 
bumper yield. If he had a bad year and produced only 
800 bushels on his 100 acres, he would still get the benefit 
payment on 1,200 bushels, which would provide a form 
of crop insurance ; while if he had a bumper crop and had 
3,000 bushels to sell, the benefit payrnents would still be 
just the same, on 1,200 bushels. 






Appropriations 


é O; the eleven annual appropriations 
bills which must be passed at this session two had been 
reported to the House by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and of these one has been passed by the House, as 
of December 20. 

The Treasury and Post Office bill was reported on 
December 10 and passed on December 15. It was be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Appropriations when Con- 
gress adjourned for the holiday recess. 

The Interior Department bill was reported on Decem- 
ber 15 and was before the House on December 20. 

The Treasury and Post Office bill carried a total ap- 
propriation of almost $1,000,000,000. This covers all the 
operations of the two departments including the air mail 
and transoceanic mail items. 

The House amended the bill, as reported by the Com- 
mittee by ing an amendment offered by Representa- 
tive La Guardia, N. Y., R., providing that the isions 
of the Economy Act, which were continued in effect in the 
bill, should not apply to Government employees whose pay 
is below $83.33 a month. The Economy Act is the Act 
passed toward the close of the past session reducing Gov- 
ernment salaries and its provisions are being i rated 
in every departmental iation bill which means the 
present pay scale will be continued for the next fiscal year. 

in egpoens tt 
Byrns, Tenn., D., Chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, said the La Guardia amendment would mean 
adding approximately $2,000,000 more to the total of ap- 
= s provided in the bill. Other members of the 

ouse, supporting the measure, made estimates much 
lower than that of Mr. Byrns and their arguments in 








behalf of the lower paid Government employees prevailed. 
The Interior Department bill, as reported from com- 
mittee on December 15, carries a total of $43,192,904. 


Banking 


Ox December 15 the Senate voted 
make the banking reform bill, S. 4412, introduced 
Senator Glass, Va., D., the special order of business. This 
measure contains that part of the general banking bill 
of last session which was eliminated in order to speed 
up the passage of greg ery, legislation. It has 
to do mainly with the F i 
December 15 Senator Glass has announced that some 
changes will be made in the bill before he calls it up after 
the holidays. As soon as those changes are 

the Dicest will give a complete report on the provisions 
of the bill. 

Changes of various nature in regard to the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation,. Postal Savings Banks and Farm 
Loan agencies are suggested in bills before one or both 
houses, but ary movement in these directions dre still in 
an undeveloped stage. 





Economy Program 


Wane many promises of economy in 
Governmeatal expenditures have been made, the only 
definite results during the early days of the cur- 


rent session were reductions in the bills that 
comms Steen the House Comasitanc on Taian 


Eighteenth Amendment 


Tue defeat of the repeal resolution 
5 Se ee December means that there is little 
of further action on that problem at this session. 




























ere intend to bring in another resolution 
ly in the next session when feel it will surely be 
adopted by both houses, although they anticipate some re- 
istance in the Senate. 


Foreign Debts 


Tue inability of President Hoover 
and President-elect Roosevelt to agree upon a coopera- 
tive plan for handling the foreign debt problem resulted 
in the President’s dropping the whole matter. The Presi- 
dent had intended to recommend a plan to Congress for 
the revival of the Foreign Debt my Conunission, 


composed of members of the Senate and House and other 
officials, since if he did so now, the Democrats would pre- 
vent action by Congress. 

Congress, therefore, will not be called upon to consider 
the problem at this session. The one-year moratorium 
agreed to by C has ended. That returns the prob- 
em to its original status as of December 15, 1931, which 
was that the foreign governraents were due to pay their 
instalments. 

On December 15 six of the eleven debtor nations met 
their payments, while five defaulted, Czechoslovakia, Fin- 
land, Great Britain, Italy, Latvia and Lithuania paid, 
while Belgium, France, Hungary, Poland and Estonia de- 
faulted. 

Senators Borah, Idaho, R., and Harrison, Miss., D., 
were prepared to make speeches in the Senate on the sub- 
ject of the —- nations, particularly France, but 

joing so by Secretary of State Stim- 
son and Secretary of the Treasury Mills, who suggested 
it would be a good thing to let France make the next 
move, 

Until France does something further it is probable that 
the subject will not be seriously mentioned in either 
branch of Congress. 


— 


Philippine Independence 


will not be finally f and announced until after 
the Christmas recess. (See Digest for December, 1932). 


Taxation 


lw efforts to balance the budget 
Democratic leaders are working on a tax program, but 
have not yet reached an agreement. S: of the 
eee name Seuueeee eee ae 

revenues ann oyping reasury Mills 
the House Committee ays and Means during the 
on the bill that he anticipated that the revenues 

would not exceed $150,000,000. 

A sales tax looms as a possibility but, while some of 
the opposition that caused its defeat in the past session 


to a majority of both houses. Some Senators favor 
sales tax visions to the beer bill, but others are i 


Administrator of Veterans’ Ride ie onen oe 
Joint investigating the Veterans’ 

in which he recommended administrative changes 

which he estimated would save $11,500,000 annually. 
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The Students’ Laboratory 


wv 


The Students’ Question Box 


Solutions of Problems Involving the 
Practical Application of the Theory 


of the American Government 


Articles on the Operation of the 


Federal Government 


Replies to Queries 


Q. What is the practical necessity for our having 
foreign consuls and what are their functions in providing 
continuity to our government and its relation to the 
people? How and for what ses does our govern- 
ment appoint these men? Who are are they and what are 
their qualifications?—J. S. B. 

A. In modern diplomatic custom a consul is the repre- 
sentative of a government stationed in a foreign country 
to look after the business and commercial interests of his 
country and its citizens as distinguished from an ambassa- 
dor or a minister who is the representative of his govern- 
ment in official matters, as between the head of his own 
government and the head of the foreign government to 
which he is accredited. 

Consuls are ranked as consuls general, consuls, vice 
consuls and consular agents, the first being the highest. 
Ambassadors and ministers are always assigned to the 

ital of the nation to which they are accredited. Con- 
om are assigned to commercial or shipping centers. The 
United States is represented by ambassadors or ministers 
in 53 countries and by consuls general and consuls in 325 
large foreign cities and by consular agents in innumerable 
small cities. 

es consular officers are appointed as the result 

a a The successful competitors 
pres regular Foreign Service of the Government. 

Foreign Service officers are the permanent offers of the 
service and from their ranks are chosen all consular offi- 
cers, counsellors of embassies and legations and diplo- 
matic secretaries. Ambassadors and Ministers are some- 


times chosen from among the Foreign Service officers 
but more frequently from outside the service. 
Among the duties that consuls and consular agents are 


“expected to perform, as set forth in the regulations of the 


Department of State are: 

Establishes and effectively utilizes personal contacts in 
farsighted ways for the benefit of his Government and 
of American citizens. 

Analyzes and on political and economic condi- 
tions and trends of significance to the United States. 

Analyzes and reports cn market conditions, statistics 
of trade, of finance, of production, of labor, etc., in for- 
eign countries, so far as they are significant to the United 
States and to its people. 

Analyzes and reports on crops and other agricultural, 
forest, fishing, and mining resources, so far as they may 
affect similar American interests. 
ae ee a ee 

Reports on tariffs, both laws and practices. 

Reports on vital statistics of Americans abroad. 

Replies to individual trade and other inquiries from 
American citizens in ways to promote good will and help 
both present and future trade relations. 

= fo eb — ibed form and routine 

sand displays di 
jadement, a me Mm complicated situa- 
tions requiring investigations, careful accumulation of in- 
formation, or professional understanding of laws, cus- 
toms, conditions, etc. 

Issues passports to American citizens, registers citizens, 
and advises on questions relating to citizenship generally. 

Issues bills of health, makes sanitary reports, and super- 
vises disinfection of merchandise. 

Certifies invoices of all goods shipped to the United 
States and reports on undervaluations for protection of 
revenues. 

Visas alien passports and issues immigration visas un- 
der immigration laws. 

Enters and clears American ships and airships, — 
isters relief of seamen, signs on and 
settles disputes between masters and seamen, ssid thts 
charge of shipwrecked vessels. 
aig in prevention of importation of prohibited ar- 
th 

Administers regulations relating to plant and animal 
quarantine. 

Takes custody of and with sagacity administers and 
settles estates of American citizens and sailors who have 
died abroad. 

Handles extradition cases. 

Witnesses marriages, where at least one of the partici- 
pants is an American citizen, in accordance with American 
and local laws. 

Performs notarial services in accordance with Federal, 
State, and local laws. 


















How Uncle Sam's Laws 
Are Made 


Series by Norborne T. N. Robinson 


Senate procedure will be described. The articles are being pre- 


peared with the aid of the leading parliamentary authorities at the 


Capital, including members of both the Senate and the House and 
officers of those two bodies. 


Ox every day that Congress is in 
session there is published a calendar for each house. The 
House Calendar is printed under the direction of the Clerk 
of the House and Senate Calendar under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Senate. The official title of the 
House publication is “Calendars of the United States 
House of Representatives and History of Legislation.” 
The official title of the Senate publication is “Calendar 
of Business.” Each member of the House and each Sen- 
ator receives a calendar of the house of Which he is a 
member, delivered at his office, ev morning. The rea- 
son that the House publication is “Calendars is that the 
House has four different calendars whereas the Senate 
has but one, although the Senate Calendar is supplemented 
by Orders of Business which are, in effect, special calen- 
dars 


The House and Senate calendars are actually lists on 
which bills and resolutions are recorded in numerical or- 
der to be considered under given circumstances at periods 
fixed in advance. 

The House Calendars are provided for in Rule XIII, 
which covers calendars and reports of committees. Sec- 
tions 1, 2 and 3 of this rule read as follows: 

“1. There shall be three calendars to which all busi- 
ness reported from committees shall be referred, viz: 

“First. A Calendar of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, to which shall be re- 
ferred bills raising revenue, general appropriation bills, 
and bills of a public character directly or indirectly ap- 
propriating money or property. 

“Second. A House Calendar, to which shall be referred 
all bills of a public character not raising revenue nor 
directly or indirectly appropriating money or property. 

“Third. A Calendar of the Committee of the Whole 
pron to which shall be referred all bills of a private 

racter. 


“2. All reports of committees, except as provided in 


clause 45 of Rule X/, with the views of the. 
chant ihals be Giivesel oe the Clade Coe ortaier ant 


reference to the proper calendar under the direction of the 
Speaker, in accordance with the f ing clause, and the 
titles or subject thereof shall be on the Journal 


Tee follewing article is the eighth of a 
series of consecutive articles in which all pheses of House and 


be called up, 

the bills which have 
Calendar. Should objection be made to 
of any bill so called, it shall immediately be 
such calendar, but such Se sag be ees 


dar at the instance of the M Shall tor menolionte 
to three or more Members, it shall be i i 


the S 
for three days 


¥ 


b 
stri from such calendar, and shall not thereafter 
placed thereon: Provided, That the same bill shall not 
called twice on the same legislative day.” 

The present rule ing calendars of the House was 
edopted in 1880, but as as 1820 a rule was ad 
creating calendars for the Committee of the Whole. - 
perience taught the House the necessity of establishing a 


definite, orderly system of handling reports from com- 
mt: iees. 


be 


Several reports would be ht in simultaneously 
and there would be a conflict on floor of the House 
as to which to consider first. The question had to be 
a of the House. This frequently caused 
serious y: 


Thus it is that at preseut every bill or resolution re- 
by a committee of the House goes on one or the 
the four calendars, the union Calendar (the 


as suspension of the rules, or by the of a special 
tule to consider a given measure, are i 
in the order in which have been from com- 


= gee 


sep eage earmN ep teers 


coma ie = 


Liquor Regulation Cont'd 


1917-20 


As a conservation measure which was undoubtedly over- 
stressed by the pir of national prohibition, the 
Federal Congress enacted the so-called War-time Prohibi- 
tion Act. This law was advocated not only as a food 
conservation measure but also as a conservation measure 
for transportation, fuel, and labor. It forbade the manu- 
facture and the importation of distilled liquors for bev- 
étage purposes, and authorized the President at his discre- 
tion to reduce the alcoholic content of beer and wine, and 
to limit, regulate, and prohibit the use of food materials 
in the manufacture of beer and wine. It was intended 
to be a temporary measure and to continue in force only 
until peace had been declared and the military forces of 
the United States had been demobilized. Before this date, 
however, the Eighteenth Amendment was not only sub- 
mitted but ratified by the states. 


Prohibition Record Cont'd 


voted on the Bi —_ “recommending” out 
peal. Yeas 2-9; 690 19-36; not an 3 
Adopted vonitiielen' @ containing protection 
dry states. 

June 29 the Democratic nationai convention voted on 
minority “submission” Yeas, 2134 ; nays, 934}4. 


— favoring outright repeal and im- 
: fate modification of V Volstead act. 


“o 8 seventy-six House Republicans petitioned 
Speaker Garner for an immediate vote on a beer bill, 
before adjournment. 

July 11 the Senate voted on motion by Senator Robin- 
son, of Arkansas, to refer to the judiciary committee the 
Bingham beer amendment to the home loan bank bill. 
Yeas, 50; nays. 25; not voting, 21. 

July 16 the Senate voted to consider the Glass resolu- 
tion to amend the eighteenth amendment. Yeas, 37; nays, 
21; not voting, 38. 


This Month's Contributors 


Dr. Ella A. Boole, President National Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union. 

Aug. A. Busch, President, Anheuser-Busch (Inc.). 

James W. Collier, U. S. Representative, Miss., Dem. 

Jere Cooper, U.S. Representative, Tema, Dem. 

Frank Crowther, U. S. Representative, N. Y., Rep. 

Edward B. Dunford, Attorney, Anti-Saloon League of America. 

Ernest A. Grant, expert on economic and sociological research. 
Since 1930 he has been engaged in special work for the Bureau 
of Prohibition, Department of Justice. His chronology nning 


on page 2 is not an official document but was prepared by Mr. 
Grant especialiy for the Dicest 


Willis C. Hawley, U. S. Representative, Oreg., Rep. 

William E. Hull, U. S. Representative, Ill, Rep. 

John J. O'Connor, U. S. Representative, N. Y., Dem. 

Heartsill Ragon, U. S. Representative, Ark. Dem. 

Morgan Sanders, U. S. Representative, Tex., Dem. 

Mrs. William Tilton, Chairman Woman’s National Committee 
for Education Again Alcohol. 

Chas. B. Timberlake, U.S. Representative, Colo., Rep. 

Allen T. Treadway, U. S. Representative, Mass., Rep. 


This Month's Sources 


1—Hearings Ways and Means Committee, December 7, 1932. 
2—Hearings Ways and Means Committee, December i3, 1932. 


3—Speech in the U. S. House of Representatives, Dec. 11, 1931. 
4—Report of Committee cn Ways and Means on, H.R. 13742, 
House Report No. 1800, December 16, 1932. 
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Watch Congress 


A Monthly Review of impor- 
tant Congressional Action 
Will Be Found in 


The Congressional Digest 


All Important National Prob- 
lems Will Be Analyzed and 
Discussed Pro and Con in 
Coming Numbers 


THE CONGRESSIONAL DIGEST 


THE ONLY PRO AND CON PUBLICATION IN AMERICA COVERING CONGRESS 





